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A NEW LIBRARY DEAL FOR THE RHODESIAS? 


WITH THE FORMATION of a Central African Branch of the South African Library Associa- 
tion in 1947, a new chapter in African library development was begun. Of the strivings, 
the disappointments and the achievements that preceded that landmark in library history 
it is probable that South African librarians of the younger generation, not to mention 
our colleagues in other lands, have little or no knowledge at all. Until recently the story 
has been sparsely chronicled, and apart from a couple of articles in our official journal 
the library historians of the future will find the early literature on Rhodesian library 
development a comparatively barren field for research.? 

But it would be wrong to deduce from this historical silence either that there had been 
no development at all in the sixty-odd years of modern Rhodesian settlement, or that the 
library potentialities in this exciting and challenging group of territories in the old “heart 
of Africa” are either non-existent, unimportant or dull. On the contrary, these territories 
abound with library problems of every kind, some depending on the political future of the 
territories, all depending on economic and industrial expansion and the successful and 
unforced adjustment of human relationships. In these days of ‘‘audio-vision”’ (to coin a 
verbal monstrosity), when it should in theory be less and not more difficult for the mass 
of humanity to see, hear and do what is good, the individual is equally beset with the tempta- 
tion to see, hear and do what is evil, and to lose in his bewilderment all power to judge and 
believe for himself. In this particular sense, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland are lands of 
promise, for there is still time (but only just) to avoid the mistakes of history that have 
bedevilled relationships between men of good will in some other parts of the world. 

Some at least of the achievements and potentialities of library service in these Central 
African territories have been set down and worked out in practical terms in the Report 
on existing facilities and recommendations on future development in the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land? which was commissioned in 1950 by the Central African Branch of the S.A. Library 
Association, with the generous assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
If it does nothing else this Report may serve at least to put on record facts that were 
hitherto little known, even in the territories themselves, about pioneer efforts to establish 
libraries of many kinds — efforts that have now reached, in most cases, the stage where 
the local initiative that gave them birth awaits the technical and financial resources for 
building them into an effective, territory-wide library service, with its immense possibili- 


1D. Niven. The public library movement in African Branch, S.A. Library Association, 1951. 
Southern Rhodesia (S. Afr. Libr., 1(2), 53-55, 100 copies were stencilled. An article on School 
Oct. 1933), and The Bulawayo Public Library, library services for Europeans in the Rhodesias 
(S. Afr. Libr., 12(1), 9-12, July 1944). based on that section of the Report, appeared in 

S. Afr. Libr., 20(2), 59-64, Oct. 1952. An account 

?D. H. Varley. Library service in the Rhod- of Library services for Africans appears on p. 108- 

esias and Nyasaland. 126 leaves. Salisbury, Central 16 of the present number. 
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ties for good. Steps to put into effect the recommendations of the 1950 Report must of 
course be initiated from within the territories themselves, and a heavy responsibility rests 
on a comparatively tiny group of librarians and interested laymen, whose task it is to keep 
the need for an integrated library service high on the agenda of educational priorities in 
Central Africa. 

From many points of view this year 1953 is a year of destiny for the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland : a time for stock-taking, and for the taking of vital decisions for the future. 
It has often been remarked that many of the significant developments in the Rhodesias 
have been achieved within a lifetime ; in few parts of the world can the hand of the indivi- 
dual pioneer be traced so clearly to-day. In library development this is equally true, for, as 
described in an article in this number of South African Libraries, the task of pressing for 
effective library service has in its early stages fallen to a large extent on one man. It is 
indeed a tribute to the patience and perseverance of Mr. Dugald Niven, in the face of 
repeated disappointments, that during the forty-seven years of his endeavours at Bulawayo, 
the library idea has not only been kept alive, but eventually crystallized in the National 
Free Library Service and the Schools Service which are the nucleus of the Central African 
library service of the coming era of development. At a time when the achievements of 
founders such as Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit are being re-valued in the cultural as well 
as the material fields, it is appropriate to honour men like Mr. Niven, who have also 
played their part in the opening-up of new lands and possibilities, and especially in the un- 
spectacular field of providing the tools of knowledge. 

Seen solely as a problem in applied librarianship, the task of building-up an effective 
library service in a land-mass equal in size to the Union of South Africa, with its 6 million 
Africans, its 200,000 Europeans, its still undeveloped communications and its comparative- 
ly weak structure of local government, is one of complexity and forbidding size. But it is a 
rare challenge to the library profession in Southern Africa, and in greeting our colleagues 
across the Limpopo during this Commemoration Year we take the further opportunity of 
wishing them a new deal in library development to match their energy, enterprise and 
robust faith in the future of free men. 


UNESCO INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


THE Union of South Africa is one of nine 
member-states of UNESCO that have been 
invited to send participants to the forth- 
coming International Seminar on Public Lib- 
rary development in Africa, to be held at 
the University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, from 
27 July till 21 August 1953. The purpose of 
the Seminar, which will be directed by Miss 
Yvonne Oddon, Librarian of the Musée de 
l’Homme, Paris, is to study the principal 
public library problems in Africa and to 
draft plans and proposals for the develop- 
ment of public library services in that continent, 


especially in connection with “‘mass education”. 
Among the subjects to be considered by working 
groups are: the organization of public library 
services on a regional or national scale; the 
provision, selection and use of publications and 
audio-visual materials in African public libra- 
ries; and professional training for public 
library service. Librarians and educators inter- 
ested in attending the Seminar are advised to 
get in touch with their UNESCO liaison body, 
which in the case of South Africa is the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science 
(UNESCO division), Pretoria. 
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THE SOUTHERN RHODESIA NATIONAL 
FREE LIBRARY SERVICE 


MARGARET BETH CUTHBERTSON 
(Mrs. L. Bevis) 


formerly Assistant-in-charge, S. R. National Free Library Service, Bulawayo 


IN DESCRIBING the beginnings of free library 
service in the Colony of Southern Rhodesia, 
a word must be said of the background against 
which the National Free Service must properly 
be viewed and judged.? 

Southern Rhodesia is substantially a great 
plateau, drained on the north by the Zambesi 
River, on the south by the Limpopo. To the 
west are deserts, to the east mountains that 
divide the colony from the plains of Mozam- 
bique. 

The area of the Colony is 152,000 square 
miles. By comparison, Natal has an area of 
35,000 sq. miles, so that Southern Rhodesia is 
four and a half times as large as Natal; yet 
even to-day its European population is little 
greater than the European population of 
Durban. At the turn of the century the Euro- 
pean population of Rhodesia was barely 7,000. 
You should envisage a country of vast extent, 
sparsely populated by Europeans, yet contriving 
to make considerable progress in all the material 
developments that are expected of nations in 
the modern world. Within the last few years, 
despite the interruption of the war, there has 
been much agricultural and mining develop- 
ment, roads have been constructed over vast 
distances, dams have been built, and for the 
first time in years are full to overflowing. 
Great projects for harnessing the waters of 
the Zambesi and the Sabi Rivers are under 
consideration. But while money can generally 
be found for material developments, and for 
projects that promise cash returns to somebody, 
the prospects for spiritual and cultural develop- 
ments are not so rosy. Great things in cultural 
and spiritual affairs are more often achieved 
by the wholehearted devotion and enthusiasm 
of the few than by large donations of public 
money. 


1 This paper is based on an address given to the 
Natal Branch of the S.A. Library Association in 
Durban, 21 February 1952. 


From 1893 to 1922 the Colony of Rhodesia, 
north and south of the Zambesi River, was 
administered by the British South Africa 
Company under the Royal Charters of 1889 
and 1891. In 1922 a Referendum was held to 
decide whether Rhodesia should become a self- 
governing colony or a province of the Union. 
The overwhelming decision of the people of 
Southern Rhodesia was in favour of self- 
government, and at the time that the change 
was made from Chartered Company adminis- 
tration to self-government, the territory of 
Northern Rhodesia came under the direct 
administration of the Colonial Office of the 
United Kingdom, and since that day the two 
parts of the territory formerly known as Rho- 
desia, have gone their separate ways as Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia. 

The library position in Southern Rhodesia 
was not greatly affected by the change of 
government from British South Africa Com- 
pany administration to a degree of self-govern- 
ment. The public libraries continued to derive 
their main support from individual sub- 
scriptions from book borrowers aided to greater 
or less degree by grants from Government and 
Municipalities. 

At this time the only qualified librarian in 
the Colony was the librarian of the Bulawayo 
Public Library, Mr. Dugald Niven, who had 
arrived in 1906. Free library service, supported 
by public funds, and offering the free use of 
books to all members of the community was 
an unknown public service. 


Genesis of the Scheme 

In 1927 it seemed that Mr. Niven’s chance 
had come. The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York appointed representatives to visit South 
Africa to make a survey of the library situation 
and make suggestions for the improvement and 
extension of library facilities. 

Through the urgent representations of Mr. 
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Niven, the Carnegie Corporation was invited 
by the Southern Rhodesian Government to 
send Mr. Pitt and Mr. Ferguson to Southern 
Rhodesia to make a survey of the libraries in 
that Colony in addition to their larger tour of 
the Union of South Africa. They subsequently 
visited Southern Rhodesia and at the end of 
their visit invited Mr. Niven to submit a 
scheme for the extension of library services in 
the Colony, with special regard to the problems 
of the country. These problems were in parti- 
cular the small European population widely 
distributed over an enormous area, which was 
yet only a small proportion of the non-European 
population, the growing numbers of literate or 
semi-literate non-Europeans, and the compa- 
ratively small public funds available for such 
matters as cultural development, apart from 
the education of the Colony’s children. 

At this stage of the Colony’s development, 
that is, in 1927, the population consisted 
of approximately 40,000 Europeans, 950,000 
Africans, 2,000 Coloureds and 1,400 Asiatics. 

The scheme which was prepared by Mr. 
Niven provided for a comprehensive system of 
library service, including a free lending library 
for adults; a circulating library for schools ; 
a central reference library ; co-operation be- 
tween public, government, technical and 
school libraries; and a library service for 
non-Europeans. 

The scheme put forward was intended to 
co-ordinate the services rendered to the com- 
munity by libraries already in existence, and 
to extend that service to embrace all the 
libraries and all the members of the community. 

It was hoped that the Carnegie Corporation 
would make a substantial grant towards launch- 
ing the scheme, and the representatives of the 
Corporation recommended a grant that would 
have helped considerably towards the establish- 
ment of free library service in Southern 
Rhodesia. Unfortunately, 1929 was the year of 
the great trade depression in the United 
States, and falling dividends made it impossible 
for the Carnegie Corporation to give the grant 
that had been recommended. None the less, 
they offered a launching gift of 12,500 dollars to 
the Government of Southern Rhodesia, on 
condition that a National Free Library Service 
would be organized immediately. 

The grant was less than had been expected 
and since the Government of the Colony was 
itself feeling the pinch of the depression that 


was becoming widespread, it did not feel 
justified in undertaking the responsibility of 
establishing an entirely free library service. 
The original scheme for a free library service 
had to be abandoned, for it was impossible to 
provide and maintain such a service without the 
assurance of financial support from the 
Government. 

However, the Government did not want to 
see the entire abandonment of the scheme; 
Mr. Niven was thereupon asked to formulate 
a scheme which would to some extent meet 
the conditions laid down by the Carnegie 
Corporation, without involving the loss of 
revenue from subscriptions. Mr. Niven pre- 
pared a modified scheme which was at length 
agreed upon by Government and submitted to 
the Carnegie Corporation for consideration. 
Ten years later, after much discussion and 
negotiation, the Carnegie Corporation in 1939 
accepted the modified and much restricted 
scheme of library service proposed and the 
grant of 12,500 dollars was received by the 
Southern Rhodesian Government. 

This grant was given on condition that 
“The grant of the Corporation shall be devoted 
to the purchase of books of an educational 
character, to be in the charge of the Bulawayo 
Public Library, as the National Library of the 
country, for free issue on loan to other libraries 
or individuals.” 

In this manner the National Library Service 
of Southern Rhodesia came into being. But 
it was as yet only a National Library Service 
in the dreams of the librarian of the Bulawayo 
Public Library, for at the outbreak of war 
on the 3rd of September 1939 the Government 
decided to postpone the scheme indefinitely. 

In the meantime the nucleus of a related 
service was being formed. In the will of 
Alfred Beit, one of the great financiers 
associated with Rhodes in the early days of 
Rhodesian history, certain sums of money 
had been left to further the cause of education 
in the Colony of Southern Rhodesia. Through 
the influence of Mr. Niven, a portion of this 
legacy had been used to found the Beit Central 
Library for Schools, with its headquarters in 
the Bulawayo Public Library under the direct 
supervision of the librarian. From its stock of 
juvenile literature it now supplies books to all 


1Cp. an appraisal in School library work in the 
= and Nyasaland (S.A.L. 20(2), 62-63, Oct. 
1952, 
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the schools in the Colony. High schools are 
aided to purchase books for their own perma- 
nent school libraries ; junior schools are sup- 
plied each term with a selection of books in 
proportion to the number of pupils in the 
school and the standards they have attained. 
In addition, the Beit Central Library, at the 
request of the Education Department of the 
Colony, supplies supplementary readers to all 
junior schools. Teachers inform the library at 
the beginning of each term of the numbers of 
such readers they will require, and the parcels 
of readers are made up and sent by rail or by 
post to the schools. 

The Beit Central Library is also in charge 
of the Teachers’ Reference Library. Thus a 
portion of the original scheme for library 
development in Southern Rhodesia was already 
in operation without the aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

But a free library service for adults had still 
to come. 

For four years of war the free library scheme 
lay buried. Then in 1943, when the tide had 
turned, and it seemed that victory might be in 
sight, the Government agreed to provide the 
administrative costs of the service and a com- 
mittee was appointed to control the scheme. 
At last it seemed possible to go ahead with 
the provision of a free library service in 
Southern Rhodesia. I was, I am proud to 
remember, associated as Assistant Librarian 
with the National Library Service from these 
very early days, and so was privileged to watch 
and rejoice in its steady progress. 


Building-up of book-stocks 

From a book-buying point of view (and the 
first object of the scheme was to secure books) 
no more unfortunate time could have been 
chosen to launch such a scheme than the year 
1944. The book publishing world was in a 
chaotic state. The blitz had blasted and burned 
many publisher’s premises and thousands of 
books were out of print and unobtainable. Out 
of the original order for 2500 books which 
was sent to London in 1944, only 450 were 
supplied. But even 450 books were a beginning, 
and these were made available to readers in 
February, 1945. 

One of the restrictions placed upon the 
free supply of books in the modified scheme 
drawn up by Mr. Niven and approved by the 
Carnegie Corporation was that only books of 


a serious and educational character would be 
supplied to readers. Fiction and other ephe- 
meral literature would only be supplied 
through the subscription libraries of the 
Colony. 

The first books supplied under the Free 
Library Service were a very small collection 
of law books which were made available to 
members of the law and police departments who 
were studying for examinations. It seems 
strange to remember that one shelf of books 
that was available toward the end of 1944 for 
law students. Yet with what avidity these 
students borrowed the books that were so 
expensive and so hard to come by in those 
days of war shortages! Those few books travel- 
led from one end of the Colony to the other. 
They were read and studied in lonely police 
outposts, and in magistrate’s offices in the 
large towns as well as in the villages. And 
I remember also what a tragedy it was when 
one student wrote to tell us that the law book 
we had lent him had been totally destroyed 
in an office fire. 

As the war situation improved the supply 
of books from overseas gradually increased. 
At first the supply of books to readers had to be 
supplemented by frequent recourse to the 
shelves of non-fiction in the Bulawayo Public 
Library, and books relating to agriculture, 
religion, philosophy and mechanics, that had 
never appealed greatly to most of the fiction- 
reading public who supported the Bulawayo 
Public Library, were eagerly studied and 
enjoyed by readers who took advantage of the 
National Free Library Service. 

Through the courtesy of public, technical 
and university libraries in the Union of South 
Africa, co-operating under the Inter-Library 
Loan System, National Library Service in 
Southern Rhodesia has been subsequently able 
to borrow a number of otherwise unobtainable 
books for students in Rhodesia. Scholars and 
research workers who have need of highly 
technical or scientific books have benefited 
most from this system of inter-library loan, 
whereby they can call not only on the limited 
resources of National Library Service, but on 
the very wide and scholarly collections of 
libraries in the Union of South Africa. 


Publicity and coverage 
The scheme was launched with a publicity 
campaign which strove to advise everyone in 
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the Colony of the facilities offered under the 
new scheme. Posters were sent to Government 
Departments, Post Offices, Police Stations, 
Railway Stations and Sidings, to schools and 
to a large number of societies and other orga- 
nizations. These posters set forth the details 
of the free library service offered to students 
and readers throughout Rhodesia. 

The response to this advertisement was im- 
mediate, and letters began to pour in asking 
for further information about National Library 
Service. Very soon after the inauguration of the 
service applications to borrow books were 
received from readers in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. From June 1945 the service 
was extended to those territories, where 
students were quick to take advantage of the 
facilities offered. 

Although the chief response was naturally 
from the Europeans the non-Europeans were 
not slow to take advantage of the service. 
They were, of course, in the minority, for the 
number of literate Africans in Rhodesia is 
still small. But it was gratifying to see how 
eagerly the supply of books was sought. 
Asiatics and Africans alike wrote regularly 
from far distant corners of the Colony, in 
search of books that would aid them in their 
studies. 

One of the leading principles of the Free 
Library Service was that it was for all who 
wished to take advantage of it; and the only 
restriction placed upon borrowers has been 
that they should make an initial deposit to 
cover the cost of the books borrowed in case 
of loss or damage. This deposit is returned 
to the borrower when he ceases to borrow 
books and has returned all borrowed books 
in his possession to the Library. 


Postal Services 

A very large proportion of the books are 
borrowed by post, by readers in all parts of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The books go not only to the 
townships of the three territories, but to remote 
Native Departments in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, and to still more remote mission 
stations and plantations in Nyasaland. Some- 
times the books are 8 to 10 days upon the road, 
and take as long a time to return. Sometimes 
they travel for several days by native runners, 
after reaching the Post Office nearest to the 
borrower. 


Under these conditions it is not possible to 
be very strict about the time limits for books 
borrowed. It is the general rule that a book 
may be borrowed in the first instance for a 
period of one month, and may be renewed for 
a further month thereafter. But when a book 
is likely to take 10 days to reach its destination, 
it is only fair to the reader to ask that he will 
return the book within 30 days of its receipt, 
and overlook the fact that the book has been 
on loan for a period nearer 7 than 4 weeks. 


Despite the fact that the National Library 


Service is a public service under government it 
is not yet permitted franking powers and 
postage of books is therefore a heavy charge. 
The arrangement decided upon by the Com- 
mittee appointed to control the Service was 
that the National Library Service should pay 
all postage on books sent to readers, and that 
the readers should pay the postage back to 
the library. Where books are borrowed from 
South African libraries for loan to students the 
students are expected to refund postage to the 
libraries concerned, and this is done through 
the National Library Service. 


Accommodation and routines 

About three years after its inauguration it 
became evident that the Service was out- 
growing its temporary quarters in the Reference 
Department of the Bulawayo Public Library. 
A very large room in the semi-basement of 
the Public Library was therefore converted to 
house the growing collection of National 
Library Service, and to provide space and 
tables and chairs where students could work 
in the Library itself. 

The funds available for the administration 
of the Service were not at first sufficient to 
allow for the issue of catalogues, so it was one 
of our duties to prepare lists of books on 
individual subjects, which were duplicated and 
issued on request to readers. Although a make- 
shift, these lists proved of inestimable value 
to students, who could write and ask for the 
list of books on art, or psychology, or biology, 
or whatever subject they happened to be 
studying. 

Records of issues to borrowers are kept by 
double entry, on 8”X5” cards. On the bor- 
rower’s card is shown his name and address, 
the amount of deposit paid by him, and books 
issued to him are entered on his card showing 
classification number, author, title, date of 
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jssue and date of return. Each book issued has 
a similar card, which records the classification 
number, author, title, and value of the book. 
The little extra clerical work entailed in making 
all these records for the issue of each book is 
more than balanced by the overall picture 
which it gives of the use made of the library. 
It is possible to see at a glance the numbers 
of books borrowed by each borrower, the 
extent of his interests, and whether his books 
are overdue. It is also possible to judge the 
popularity and usefulness of a book. Records 
are also kept of all enquiries which are answered, 
whether books were issued on loan or merely 
consulted in the library. 


Types of books in demand 

It was decided early in the development of 
the Service, that since funds for book-buying 
had to be laid out as carefully as possible, 
books would be bought according to demand, 
and though general textbooks on all possible 
subjects would be added to the collection as they 
were published, the trend of the service would 
be to build strong sections of those books 
which seemed to be of the greatest aid to the 
Rhodesian public. 

It was therefore interesting to see how and 
from where the demand came. From the first 
agriculture was an important subject, and the 
demand was for American rather than for 
British methods. Animal husbandry was always 
in demand, and books on fruit farming were 
very seldom on the shelves, being in constant 
demand, particularly by farmers in the eastern 
half of the colony, where the heavier rainfalls 
and cooler climate make fruit farming a 
profitable concern. 

We could have done with three times as 
many books as we were able to discover on 
South African farming. After the war the 
position improved a little, but in the early 
days of the service we would have given almost 
any money for a compendium on farming in 
South Africa. 

The Jaw section, with which the foundation 
of the library was laid, soon became extensive, 
owing to the interest shown in this subject, 
not only by the police and the staffs of the 
Native Department and the Magistrates’ Courts, 
but also by insurance companies and town 
planning departments. 

The subject of soil conservation is in Rhodesia, 
as in the Union, one of vital and national 


importance, and an endeavour was made to 
build a strong section dealing with this subject. 
The steady demand from farmers, native 
department officials and other members of the 
public for books on soil conservation showed 
that they were aware of the necessity for a 
new approach to the treatment of the land. 

Another subject that proved popular from 
the first was that of mining. Most of the 
standard textbooks on mining seemed to be 
out of print, and no new books were available. 
It was then that we blessed the libraries in 
South Africa that lent us books that our 
readers would otherwise have had to do without. 
After the war the situation slowly improved, 
until to-day the section of books on mining 
methods is proving of value. 

Art and music also proved popular subjects, 
and the demand for books both on the history 
of art and music and on their practice are 
constantly in circulation. 


Special Collections 

The National Library Service had small 
developments in unexpected directions. Soon 
after its establishment the Rhodesian Society 
of Accountants brought along their collection 
of books and asked that the National Library 
Service take charge of them, keeping them 
together as an Accountants’ Library, but issuing 
them on loan to anyone studying for Account- 
ancy examinations. The Society of Accountants 
displayed a very generous spirit for they did 
not stipulate that books were to be available only 
to members of the Society of Accountants, 
but left it to our discretion to issue the books 
to anyone who might benefit by their study. 

Not long after, two other societies brought 
their collections to National Library Service 
to be housed and issued to their members. 
These were the Bulawayo Music Club, which 
had a collection of scores of classical music, 
and the Rhodesian Society of Architects, whose 
collection consisted of a number of beautifully 
illustrated architectural books. Although these 
two societies did not permit the issue on loan 
of books to non-members of the society, they 
agreed that the books might be freely consulted 
in the Library and so act as part of the reference 
collection. 

Two other reference collections housed in 
the National Library Service, where the books 
are available throughout office hours to students 
of history, are the Africana collection and the 
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Rhodesiana collection of the Bulawayo Public 
Library. 


Relationship with other Rhodesian libraries 

Although the Service operates from the 
Bulawayo Public Library, it constitutes an 
entirely separate and individual library. While 
the Bulawayo Library is a subscription library 
catering for the European population of 
Bulawayo and surrounding districts, the Na- 
tional Free Library Service extends its facilities 
to the entire population of the three territories 
of Central Africa. National Library Service 
supplies only non-fiction works of a serious 
and educational character, and the demand 
for fiction must still be met by the subscription 
libraries of the colony. 

In the 25 years since the scheme for library 
development was first outlined by Mr. Niven 
for consideration the population of the colony 
of Southern Rhodesia has increased greatly. 
The European population has increased from 
40,000 to 150,000. The African population 


has increased from 950,000 to 1,700,000. The 
Coloured population has more than doubled 
itself and stands now at 4,500, while the 
Asiatics number about 3,000. 

In 1945, in the first four months of its life, 
National Library Service dealt with 250 
applications for books. By the end of the year, 
845 applications had been dealt with. In 1949 
the number had risen to 4,000, so that there 
is a steadily increasing demand for the facilities 
offered by the service which will make it in 
time a decided factor in the educational and 
cultural development of the territories of 
Central Africa. 

Southern Rhodesia has still a long way to 
go to reach the goal of library service outlined 
by the Librarian of the Bulawayo Public 
Library in 1927. 

But in the establishment of the Beit Central 
Library for Schools and the National Free 
Library Service for adult readers and students, 
the Colony may be said to have taken two very 
long strides in the right direction. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR AFRICANS IN THE RHODESIAS 
AND NYASALAND? 


D. H. VaRLEY 
Chief Librarian, South African Library 


BASICALLY, the functions of libraries among 
Africans are no different from those among 
Europeans or other groups: to provide the 
means of acquiring knowledge and_ self- 
knowledge through an organized service of 
books and related materials. The use of the 
book, however, presupposes comprehension of 
the ideas it embodies, and although it is 
probable that even among comparatively 
advanced communities much that is read is 
never understood, it is certain that no useful 
library work can be done until the reader can 
grasp the main gist of what he is reading. 

For the African reader, for whom the re- 


1 Based on a Survey of library facilities in the 
Central African Territories carried out in 1950 at 
the invitation of the Central African Branch of the 
S.A. Library Association and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


corded word is a message from another world, 
there are two formidable barriers to over- 
come, apart from the physical handicaps with 
which he is endowed from the first ; and it is 
essential that the reality and intensity of these 
barriers should be fully understood by all 
those working in this absorbing but sometimes 
frustrating field. They are: the barrier of 
language, and the inverted barrier caused by 
the lack of sustained guidance. The African in 
all parts of the Continent is eager to compre- 
hend, but he must be met half-way and guided. 
In the profound, inescapable and often painful 
process of adaptation to a dominant civilization, 
many methods of ‘‘mass education” are being 
employed, libraries among them. But whereas in 
West Africa these processes are well advanced 
— to outward appearance, at any rate — and 
in East Africa are rapidly advancing, there is 
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still a large measure of inertia to be overcome, 
in Central Africa, the traditional dark heart 
of the Continent. 

To take the language barrier alone : to what 
extent is the African to be reached in his 
own tongue? In Northern Rhodesia alone 
more than forty vernaculars are spoken, and 
although for practical purposes these can be 
reduced to four or five, the number of books 
printed even in those vernaculars is still 
regrettably small, and constitutes a major 
problem in publishing and distribution. One is 
soon driven to consider whether these poten- 
tial readers should not rather be reached in 
simple or basic English as a lingua franca, 
since that is the language of administrators, 
employers and the white man in general at 
least in these territories; but even in this 
respect, the problem is not so simple to 
resolve as the novice might suppose. Indeed, 
the choice of medium is still a casus belli in 
the administrative field, and there is little the 
librarian can do about it at his executive and 
entirely practical level. 

Indeed, seen in this perspective the problem 
inevitably invites the further doubt (powerfully 
reinforced by factors and attitudes of another 
kind altogether): to what extent can book- 
knowledge bring practical, or indeed any bene- 
fits to rural Africans ? There is a danger that 
book-knowledge per se may be placed in an 
entirely false perspective. A Director of 
African Education —like so many of his 
fellows in the British Colonial Service in these 
territories, a remarkable blend of practical 
idealism — has remarked that : 


“Africans have constantly to be reminded 
that there has been far too much contempt 
for manual labour, with a contrasting admira- 
tion for book-learning and pen-driving, and 
that man is distinguished from all other 
creatures as a tool-using animal, and his 
brain has developed largely through the 
use of his hands.” 


Lest it be thought that this particular official 
is just another of the “pick-and-shovel” 
theorists who see mankind neatly classified 
into hewers of wood (“them’’) and the rest 
“us”), it must be added that he and many 
like him have a keen sense of the potentialities 
of development in terms of the human persona- 
lity, whatever the outward manifestation of the 


person concerned, and are among those who 
see the problem as an essentially human one. 

Is it possible to strike a balance between 
the book as a form of white man’s magic 
(we continue blandly to assert that “knowledge 
is power’), and as a form of pure entertain- 
ment, like the comic strip, but with a deeper 
and more constructive purpose? The writer 
does not pretend to be able to answer these 
questions, nor, after discussing them with 
men and women with a far deeper knowledge 
of the African can he offer anything but tenta- 
tive approaches — and warnings. Nevertheless 
the gist of the matter from a practical point of 
view, would seem to be as follows : 


(i) The use of a library presupposes a 
certain standard of literacy. 

(ii) This standard has so far been attained 
by a comparatively small proportion of 
the African communities in these terri- 
tories, but through educational processes 
and daily contacts with the European on 
a purely economic level, their number 
will steadily increase. 

(iii) Two parallel processes should be pur- 
sued: firstly, to satisfy those with 
little but increasing comprehension, by 
providing material, largely of a pictorial 
kind, which will help them to under- 
stand the wider world ; and secondly, to 
lead on those who can comprehend, by 
a series of graded readings, until at, say, 
a secondary standard of education they 
can be expected to continue on their 
own initiative. 


Many attempts have been made to organize 
libraries among Africans, even in these com- 
paratively backward territories. The lessons to 
be learned from all of them are much the 
same. The African reads for information, to 
satisfy his natural curiosity, above all to 
improve his economic status (is this, after all, 
so strange’); and the better the conditions 
under which he reads the better the chance 
that he will assimilate this knowledge and use 
it to the best advantage. But two factors above 
all others determine the success or failure 
of these ventures: suitability of text, and 
quality of guidance. In the writer’s view these 
are the essentials in African library work, 
without which the book, which should be a 
blessing, can easily become “‘bad medicine” and 
a potential curse. 
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Suitability of text: Joint Publications Bureau 

In 1938 the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York gave a grant of $1,000 to the Northern 
Rhodesian Government for the establishment 
of African libraries. This was spent in ordering 
seven identical sets of books considered suitable 
for Africans, and six other sets suitable for 
European missionaries, African teachers and 
others, on African affairs. The seven “African” 
sets were placed at the six Provincial centres 
and at the Jeanes School at Chalimbana. 
In 1940 and again in 1943 reports were called 
for on the use of these collections, which have 
since been merged with the chief school 
libraries in the various centres. 

The Carnegie experiment was on the whole 
a failure, and for three reasons : for convenience 
in administration the collections were placed 
in the Bomas, or main administrative offices 
in each centre, where potential readers, other 
than clerks, messengers and so forth, either 
could not or would not use them; the grants 
for maintaining them ({5 or so per year) were 
hopelessly inadequate ; and most important, 
the texts were unsuitable and no-one with the 
necessary knowledge of the potential reading 
capacity of the Africans for whom the libraries 
were presumably intended, could be spared to 
ensure that the choice of book was right. 
One report on this experiment states that 
“Many people who know how to read verna- 
cular books do not borrow books from this 
Library because there are no books written 
in the vernacular.” In this case the existence 
of the library had been ‘“‘widely advertised”’, 
a classified catalogue had been produced, and 
yet the borrowings over two months were 
summarized as follows: African teachers, 12 ; 
African schoolboys, 11; educationalists, 5 ; 
clerks, 2. 

Since the main problem appeared to some 
observers even then to consist in providing 
the most suitable texts, the Livingstonia Lang- 
uage and Literature Committee came to 
the practical conclusion that “the most effective 
method of spreading literature is not by 
libraries, but by providing a mass of cheap 
and attractive books’ for sale to the African 
reader. With the growth of his earning capacity 
the individual African would be prepared to 
put down his penny or threepence and actually 

? An excellent account of the aims of the Bureau 


has been written by its Director, Mr. G. H. Wilson : 
The Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland Joint 


possess a small portion of this magic, which, 
once comprehended, could be used to improve 
his status within his own community — where- 
as a book borrowed from a library, however 
admirably organized, would have to be re- 
turned, and the magic with it. This policy, 
based on a commonsense application of a 
psychological truth, has since been developed 
on an increasing scale by the Joint Publications 
Bureau of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and in the writer’s view, constitutes one of the 
most remarkable developments of its kind in 
Central and Southern Africa ; yet, outside the 
circle of interested educationists and publishers 
little or nothing appears to be known of its 
achievements either in the Rhodesias or in the 
Union of South Africa. This is not the place 
to describe its work in greater detail!; suffice 
it to say that the Publications Bureaux are 
not competing with libraries as a medium of 
education, but preparing the way for their 
effective use. In the words of an experienced 
educationalist, “the organization and control of 
village school libraries is beyond the capabili- 
ties of our present day teachers. When the 
reading habit and the care of books has been 
learnt by a large number, it will be profitable 
to introduce a library system.” In framing a 
policy of library development for Africans it 
is essential to regard the work of the Publica- 
tions Bureaux as the practical launching-point 
and the medium through which the effective 
use of libraries — whether in schools or welfare 
centres — will be ensured. 


Quality of guidance 

If the writer’s contention is true, that the 
African learning to use the book as a tool needs 
sustained and skilled guidance, it becomes 
essential to provide an element that at present 
scarcely exists at all: the African with training 
in library methods. A teacher with some 
knowledge of libraries is better than no-one at 
all; but no scheme for the development of 
African libraries can work effectively without 
(a) an organizing head, and (b) intermediary 
agents with the specialized task of teaching the 
best use of their libraries. Trained African 
librarians are essential. 


Organization and finance 
Hitherto very little has been done in the 


Publications Bureau (Africa, 20, p. 60-69, 1950). 
The Bureau is a distributing and guiding, and not 
a publishing organization. 
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Rhodesias and Nyasaland to combine suitable 
texts with trained guidance. The work that has 
been done can be briefly described under the 
heading of the two main media of reaching 
the African : through the schools, and through 
the welfare centres, urban and rural. Imme- 
diately one sees that two vital factors are 
missing : adequate organization and adequate 
finance. These are the practical keypoints to 
future development. 


EXISTING FACILITIES IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


The total African population in Southern 
Rhodesia is computed at 1,700,000, of whom 
1,500,000 live in Native Reserves, while 
200,000 are in European areas — half of these 
under location or labour agreements, on 
Crown lands, in missions, towns and mines. 
It is clear that the most easily reachable of 
these are in the towns; but they represent a 
small minority of the whole, and of these, again, 
a small minority are as yet sufficiently advanced 
on the educational ladder to be described as 
habitual readers. This puts the problem in 
something like the right perspective. 


Formal educational media 

In 1950 the number of African pupils 
enrolled in schools of all kinds in Southern 
Rhodesia was 232,689, or approximately 70 
per cent of the potential. By far the majority 
of these were attending 2,053 primary and 
kraal schools, teaching up to Standard III. 
18,928 pupils were at 77 central primary 
schools, teaching up to Standard VI, and a 
further 4,658 at 67 community schools. At the 
top of this hierarchy were 309 pupils in 5 indus- 
trial schools ; 1,198 pupils in three secondary 
schools; and 944 in 19 teacher-training schools. 


1The 1951 Native Education Inquiry Commi- 
ssion pointed out that in 1950 only £71, or -01 per 
cent of the total grants actually spent by the Govern- 
ment for Native Education purposes, went to 
school libraries (Report, par. 322). ‘““The purpose 
of this grant is to encourage the growth of general 
reading and reference libraries, ... but it is not 
succeeding in its purpose. Although we have seen 
some central institutions with good and growing 
libraries which claim the grant year after year, 
and where free reading is encouraged, ... in many 
schools little is done to this end.”’ After stating that 
there was insufficient evidence why this should 
be so, the Report continues: ‘“The encouragement 
of a desire for free reading both for information 
and pleasure is an important duty of the schools, 


Although the Education Department has 
provision for giving £ for £ grants up to a 
maximum of {£5 for school library purposes, 
only {100 altogether was provided on the 
estimates for 1950-51, and in effect conditions 
are so elementary in most of the schools that 
the local {1 is never raised for this purpose. 
At the present stage the only schools that 
can be considered a fruitful medium for 
library work are the central primaries, the 
industrial and secondary schools, and the 
teacher-training institutions, at most of which 
library equipment is largely wanting. To begin 
with, these are the Africans who must — and 
will — provide the leaven: the teachers, the 
agricultural demonstrators, the trained artisans 
and the clerks. In this there is an unavoidable 
element of risk, for experier.ce has repeatedly 
shown that in the face of immense difficulties 
the African with education returning to 
“uplift” his own people may often lose touch 
with them altogether. To maintain this contact, 
a special type of “‘secular missionary” will 
have to be trained.t 

That there is a public, however restricted, 
for library services of a suitable kind, has been 
shown in a practical way by Mr. B. W. Lloyd, 
formerly Circuit Inspector for Native Educa- 
tion in the Fort Victoria area. Without assis- 
tance from the Department and largely in his 
“spare” time, Mr. Lloyd built up a carefully 
selected collection of about 350 volumes in 
English and the vernaculars : these are tempo- 
rarily accommodated in the Inspector’s Office 
at Fort Victoria. They are borrowed by 
Africans for a small subscription of 2s. 6d. 
in the first year and 1s. thereafter. 106 members 
joined in the first year; the membership 
doubled in the second. Some borrowers come 
to the Library for their books; others, returning 


and the building of school and class libraries should 
not only be encouraged, but enforced.” 

As a first step the Commission recommended 
“that until more direct interest on the part of the 
aided schools is shown, not less than half the maxi- 
mum grant claimable in any year be set aside for 
the purchase of books by the Department, and the 
books distributed to schools either direct or after 
requests following notification of the titles avail- 
able” (Report of the Native Education Inquiry Com- 
mission, 1951 [C.S.R.6-1952]). It is not known 
whether the 1950 Library survey was made avail- 
able to the Commission before their Report was 
framed: no mention is made of the two basic 
desiderata: suitability of text and quality of guidance, 
stressed in the Library survey, 
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them from the bush, have them carried along 
bushtracks to the nearest central mission 
station, and then posted back to headquarters. 
Runners come in from the schools, sometimes 
50 miles away, carrying the headmaster’s books 
for exchange. The Inspector himself takes a 
box of books with him on tour. The writer of 
this article acted for half-an-hour as “librarian” 
at headquarters, and found the experience as 
thrilling as any in half a working lifetime of 
library work: it is a pilot scheme, run on 
enthusiasm and a shoestring ; losses are negli- 
gible. Jt works because it is wanted. 

At the mission schools visited by the writer 
libraries play little part as yet in the education 
of the African. Thus at the Dutch Reformed 
mission settlement at Morgenster, hard by 
the unexpectedly impressive Zimbabwe ruins, 
the mission school and the training college have 
collections of a couple of hundred books in class 
libraries, but no reading-room or reference 
collections either for pupils or teachers, and 
no facilities at all in out-stations. By contrast, 
at the other end of the country at St. Augustine's, 
Penhalonga, instruction in the use of books 
is given as part of the secondary school course. 
The striking results are perhaps due in large 
measure to the personal qualities of the teacher, 
Brother Roger; but the tradition has been 
implanted, and there is an unexpectedly good 
reference library for the teaching staff. 

So far the only African school libraries of 
any consequence are those at the Government 
secondary schools at Domboshawa and Mzi- 
ngwane, both with emphasis on trades and 
agriculture, and at Goromonzi, which in 1950 
was the only Government school providing an 
academic secondary course. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. G. M. Miller, who is known to 
many South African librarians, this school has 
already produced some striking results; in 
addition, not only is it to achieve a specially 
designed library from Beit Funds, but it 
seems likely to prove the best centre for the 
training of African librarians in the three 
territories of Central Africa. It should be 
mentioned, in passing, however, that in all 
three schools, though least of all at Goromonzi, 
the language difficulty is a serious handicap : 
to all students English is a foreign language. 


Welfare centres as media 
Provision for African reading in the town- 
ships of the main urban centres varies greatly, 


depending on the quality of the local Welfare 
Society, the attitude of the location super- 
intendent and the state of the beer-hall profits, 
from which welfare activities have hitherto been 
largely financed. The headquarters of the 
Federation of African Welfare Societies main- 
tains in Bulawayo an excellent reference collec- 
tion on race relations which may be used by 
teachers and welfare workers. In the Main 
Township at Bulawayo an attempt is being 
made to build up a reference library and 
reading room in the Stanley Hall, where 
newspapers and magazines are also obtainable, 
and an African welfare officer is in charge. 
As so often, however, this is only one of many 
activities for which he is responsible, and not 
one for which he is specially trained. 

At Harari Township in Salisbury the library 
consists of a collection of books in a locked 
cupboard, with as yet little response from the 
users of the Club. At Umtali, with its progres- 
sive township of Sakubva, the only facilities in 
1950 were in the Moffat Hall, where a small 
and indifferently selected collection of books 
was under the care of an African welfare 
officer ; a library and reading-room had yet to 
be provided in the projected Community 
Hall. No welfare library facilities at that time 
existed at either Gwelo or Gatooma, but the 
Police authorities in the Gwelo area had ini- 
tiated a promising library for their African 
staff with carefully selected books provided 
still from welfare funds. 


EXISTING FACILITIES IN NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


_ In 1949 the African population of Northern 
Rhodesia was estimated at 1,610,000, of whom 
32,500 were employed in the mine towns 
of the Copperbelt. The population is pre- 
dominantly rural, and the great majority are 
living under tribal conditions. 

During the past decade much has been done 
in this Colony to tackle the problem of 
“mass education’’, chiefly through audio-visual 
methods: the “saucepan” radio with special 
programmes for and by Africans, the mobile 
cinema and the publication of a weekly verna- 
cular newspaper, Mutende. Apart from this, 
sustained efforts are being made through the 
machinery of formal education to render at 
least 75 per cent of the African population 
literate, an objective which is still far from being 
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reached. Mention has already been made of 
the Joint Publications Bureau, which sets out 
to provide reading matter of the most suitable 
kind at a price the African can afford to buy. 
Generally speaking educational and welfare 
facilities for the African are more advanced 
in this territory than in the others under 
review. 


Formal educational media 

As in Southern Rhodesia by far the greatest 
number of enrolled school-children are at 
present at primary schools, teaching up to 
Standard II ; 12,300 were in the middle schools 
(1949) which teach up to Standard VI; and 
3,720 in the upper schools. In 1949 the Jeanes 
Training Centre at Chalimbana and the Munali 
Training Centre near Lusaka were the only 
institutions offering the full secondary courses, 
although 4 junior secondary schools with a 
small enrolment were active. The Munali and 
Lukashaya Training Centres also provided 
trades instruction, and the Senga Hill Training 
School, courses in agricultural methods. In 
addition to the Jeanes School, where teacher 
training facilities for upper schools are offered, 
17 training schools were in operation in 1949. 
In that year the number of pupils passing the 
Standard VI school leaving certificate, i.e., 
the entrance qualification for vocational training 
with Government Departments and the ele- 
mentary teachers’ certificate, was: 670 boys 
and 47 girls out of a total child population of 
school age estimated at 330,000. 

It is clear that at present little can be done 
through the primary and middle schools to 
provide library services of lasting value: 
in the teacher-training, secondary and upper 
schools however a beginning has been made, 
and the Department of African Education 
intends to build up collections of books in 
those centres. Something should be said of 
the Barotse National School at Mongu, where 
a King George V Memorial Library was 
established by subscription from the Barotse 
themselves, and interest on a Pollak Bequest. 
Part of the basic Carnegie collection was 
placed here, and has been gradually worked up. 
The only school library of real consequence as 
yet, however, is at Munali, where a separate 
room has been set aside, an attempt has been 
made to build up a balanced stock, and the 
reading-records of students, as at Goromonzi, 
reflect unmistakeably the effort required even 
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by advanced pupils to read English with compre- 
hension and for enjoyment. This is a language 
barrier, not an indication of any inherent 
incapacity. 


Mass literacy campaigns 

An interesting recent development which has 
been publicized fairly widely elsewhere in 
Southern Africa, has been the institution of a 
mass literacy campaign working through the 
new Development Area Schools — in the first 
year more than 10,000 new-literates had passed 
the required sight-reading test and mass 
literacy primers existed in seven vernaculars. 
The term “mass literacy” should however be 
used with great caution and with understand- 
ing: its aim is not to enable masses of illite- 
rates to read books, but to enable them to 
understand the simple requirements of printed 
notices and the everyday signs and symbols of 
law and government now for the first time 
introduced into a primitive tribal society. 
The following quotation illustrates this point : 


“As a general rule, mass literacy campaigns 
should not be further extended until the 
literary side of the work can be linked 
to practical community development, thus 
illustrating the benefits of literacy in relation 
to the normal needs of life. A bookish ap- 
proach or over-approach to mass educa- 
tion should be guarded against.” 


Moreover (and this surely applies to all 
audio-visual work for Africans and Europeans 
alike) unless there is an effective follow-up, 
with a supply of reading-matter of the right 
standard of difficulty — or simplicity — much 
of the advantage won by the campaign is 
lost; this has been demonstrated time and 
again, and one of the aims of the Publications 
Bureau has been to produce cheap booklets to 
fill exactly this need. 


Welfare centres 

The most promising work observed in 
Northern Rhodesia was being carried out in 
welfare centres in the urban townships. As in 
Southern Rhodesia facilities depend to a large 
extent on the attitudes of a comparatively few 
welfare officers towards the place of libraries 
and reading-rooms in the community life of 
the township, and on the extent of available 
funds, usually obtained from beer-hall profits. 
Indeed, it is in the mine townships, where the 
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general standard of welfare work is compara- 
tively high, that the best work with libraries 
is being achieved. 

Thus at Luanshya on the Copperbelt, the 
main welfare centre contains a fairly large 
library and reading-room in which the books 
are graded in order of difficulty, excellently 
displayed and well selected. There are tables 
for letter-writing, facilities for the reading of 
newspapers and periodicals, and even a 
lending library service ; in addition books may 
be bought. In charge of this library in 1950 was 
an intelligent African welfare officer who was 
not content merely to preside over his stock, 
but went out of his way to show newcomers all 
the library had to offer, gave guidance in the 
choice of books, and came nearer to the 
essence of active librarianship than any other 
worker with Africans encountered by the 
writer throughout his tour. Smaller centres in 
the township contained smaller collections of 
vernacular books, each with an African wel- 
fare officer in charge: attractively and simply 
furnished, equipped with up-to-date picture 
magazines provided by the British Council, 
and in some cases with the ever-popular 
“‘saucepan”’ radio. 

Similar, at Kitwe, another Copperbelt town, 
the two main centres at Wusakili Mine township 
and the Kitwe town location library are well 
equipped, the latter being provided with 
comfortable Morris chairs, curtains, matting, 
good lighting, wall-charts and posters, and the 
radio. 

Two other urban welfare centres in 
N.Rhodesia deserve mention: at Broken Hill 
and Lusaka. At the former the local authority 
had equipped a two-roomed thatched building 
with electric light, easy chairs, heating in 
winter, newspapers set out on stands, and 
easy English and vernacular books attractively 
displayed. This library is open daily, in the 
charge of two African welfare officers, and four 
nights a week until g p.m. At Lusaka the 
reading-room at the main centre made an 
excellent impression ; here again writing facili- 
ties were provided, and the welfare officer has 
plans for building a network of similar rooms 
in each section of his scattered township. 

Three chief factors determine the success 
or failure of these welfare libraries: firstly, the 
nature of the accommodation and its accessibi- 
lity, especially in the evening, when the library 
may be the only quiet refuge available, with 


warmth and light; secondly, the nature of 
the books and periodicals displayed; and 
thirdly, the nature of the guidance offered by 
the men in charge. No amount of book-box 
circulation, with the best of intentions, will 
succeed that does not allow at the point of 
service for these three vital factors. 


EXISTING FACILITIES IN NYASALAND 


In this territory with its still largely illite- 
rate population of 24 million Africans, libra- 
ries have yet to be accepted as a means of 
raising the educational standards, and forming 
a link between African and European cultures. 
Even here, however, interesting experiments are 
being made which show that provided libraries 
are linked with the buying of simple books, 
they are likely to supply the continuing 
factor in the literacy campaign. 


Formal educational media 

The educational framework of the Colony 
comprises 4,000 village schools; 14 senior 
primary schools teaching up to Standard VI; 
and (in 1950) only three secondary schools 
—at Blantyre, Zomba and Dedza. Seven 
teacher-training centres and the Jeanes Centre 
at Dombasi provide the facilities for better- 
educated Africans, and there is an evening 
school at Zomba. Little in the way of library 
provision exists as yet in any of these centres : 
the collection at Blantyre is small, and the 
maintenance grant low. The stock at Dombasi 
is badly in need of supplementing. On the 
other hand a vigorous policy of educational 
reorganization was being planned by the 
Government in 1950, and there is every hope 
that the importance of library work in stimulat- 
ing and broadening the outlook of the African 
will be recognized by the Administration. 

Mention should be made of the Ewing 
Bequest, which serves to provide libraries of 
selected books for African schools and other 
centres on a reference basis: the books may 
not be lent out from the libraries concerned. 
Too little use has yet been made of these 
facilities ; in 1950 a library provided from this 
bequest was allocated to the Welfare Centre at 
Zomba, but the machinery of organization was 
then lacking, and the library was inactive. 


Welfare centres 
In 1950 the most promising development 
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of this kind was taking shape at Blantyre, where 
with the encouragement of a group of Euro- 
peans an African Library was being set up 
near the Government centre. Grants for the 
purchase of books and equipment were pro- 
vided from the Native Welfare Fund, and 
assistance towards the cost of building a 
library room had also been secured, with a 
paid part-time African in charge. This example 
was to be followed in at least one rural area, 
at Dowa, where a recreational centre was being 
built to contain a bookshop, a small reading- 
room, and a library of simple vernaculars. 
Here again, much depends on the quality of 
guidance given to the new reader ; and the 
training of Africans in at least the elements 
of library method is seen to be an essential 
factor in the organization of wider schemes. 


AN EVALUATION OF PRESENT LIBRARY 
FACILITIES FOR AFRICANS 


To deal adequately with this challenging 
problem would require a volume in itself, but 
the strong and weak points of the: present 
facilities can be summarized as follows : 


(a) Hitherto the provision of library facili- 
ties for Africans has been, in general, 
half-hearted, lacking in direction and 
co-ordination, and based to a large 
extent on the expressed or unexpressed 
belief that the African is not yet ready 
for this medium of education. 

(b) Such libraries as exist fall under the 
care of Departments of Education, local 
authorities, voluntary associations, en- 
thusiastic individuals. No attempt has 
yet been made to correlate their ex- 
perience and set up guiding lines of 
policy for the future. 


1'This does not mean that the literary classics, 
which are timeless and universal, should be ignored 
— far from it ; but at the present stage of develop- 
ment a broad general approach through known 
elements is likely to be of greater eventual value to 
more readers than any other. For a contrary view, 
see Miss A. Nicol Smith’s article, The develop- 
ment of African literature and libraries (Over- 
sea Education, XXI, p. 1075-80, April 1950), based 
largely on experience gained in Uganda. 

2“The most effective way to encourage teachers 
to read is to provide a teachers’ central library 
from which books may be issued on loan.” (Report 
of Native Education Inquiry Commission, 1951, 
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(c) Not enough has been learned from the 
experience of other African territories in 
building up library services for Africans 
— notably from the closely related ter- 
ritories in East Africa, and from the 
developments in the more advanced 
West African territories. 

(d) The most successful attempts to provide 
African library services so far, the writer 
is convinced, have been those based on 
the everyday needs and community 
activities of the African; and not in a 
“literary” approach.! 

(e) There is no doubt that once he has 
mastered the barrier of language the 
African can become a keen and purpose- 
ful reader; though for understandable 
reasons the stimulus spurring him on 
will be an economic one, and he will 
rarely read “‘for pleasure” at the present 
stage of development. 

(f) In cases where trouble has been taken 
with the selection of bookstocks and 
the quality of guidance, the experiment 
= proved its worth, even on a small 
scale. 


In considering the best means of developing 
African library services in the future, the follow- 
ing guiding principles should be laid down: 

(a) The services must be the responsibility 
of some one authority designated for 
the purpose, with power to lay down 
general policy, determine standards, 
supervise and inspect. 

(b) The services themselves should be 
organized on a colony-wide basis, form- 
ing part of a national (or federal) library 
system, and should operate through 
schools, training colleges,? development 
area centres and other urban and rural 
welfare or recreational centres. 


par. 351.) The Report recommends establishing 
such a library at Salisbury, and making provision 
for free book postage for this service. An African 
librarian, who would issue lists and reviews of 
books, should be appointed. In addition to the 
initial outlay (of £250) an annual purchase-grant 
for new books should be provided. A reference 
section of the library should be built up, and a 
reading-room attached. While these recommenda- 
tions represent a distinct advance in recognising 
the educational functions of library work, who is 
to train the African librarian, and who will give 
guidance at the point of human contact ? 
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(c) Where Publications Bureaux and their 
distributing agencies exist the library 
service should be run in close liaison 
with them, to ensure that their functions 
are complementary and not conflicting. 

(d) The training of suitable African libra- 
rians must be regarded as an urgent 
priority, and will have to be undertaken 
in the first ‘instance under European 
supervision. 

(e) Library services must be regarded as 
an integral part of the educational and 
welfare provision made by the terri- 
tories concerned. Adequate funds should 
be set aside for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of such services, which will grow 
in dimensions and effectiveness as the 


number of reading Africans increases. 

(f) There should be close liaison and 
exchange of experience and views be- 
tween the organizers of library service 
for Africans in Central Africa and those 
working in East, West and Southern 
Africa. The forthcoming Public Library 
Seminar to be organized at Ibadan 
by the UNESCO Division of Libraries 
will provide such an opportunity. It is 
hoped that representatives of the Central 
African territories will both attend and 
contribute to the sessions of that Se- 
minar, and bring back with them new 
and effective ideas for the expansion of 
African library services in the lands of 
Capricornia. 


AANTAL PROBLEME IN BIBLIOTEEKROETINES 
EN -DIENSTE WAT DEUR TWEETALIGHEID 
VEROORSAAK WORD? 


Th. Friis 
Biblioteekorganiseerder, Natalse Provinsiale Administrasie 


WaT HOU DIE tweetaligheids-idee nou eintlik 
vir die biblioteekdiens in ? Vrae soos — is dit 
nodig dat ’n biblioteek of biblioteekdiens 
tweetalig moet wees?; indien ja, tot hoe ’n 
mate is dit wenslik? Wat is die bepalende 
faktore wat die mate van tweetaligheid bepaal ? 
Ons is tog ’n tweetalige land ; almal moet eintlik 
tweetalig wees ; hoekom moet die biblioteek dan 
tweetalig wees — almal kan dan albei die tale 
verstaan. 

Die bibliotekaris beskou hierdie aangeleent- 
heid vanuit ’n heel ander standpunt as die 
onderwyser of die politikus. Hy beskou dit 
suiwer van ’n ,,dtens aan die leser’’ — stand- 
punt. Die ware en getroue bibliotekaris moet, 
as hy sy werk eervol wil verrig, sy eie gods- 
diens, politieke oortuigings en persoonlike 
moeilikhede opsy skuif tydens sy biblioteka- 
risskap. Dit wil nie sé dat hy nie ’n man van 
sekere beginsels en oortuigings mag wees nie. 
Hy moet egter sorgdra dat dit hom nie sal 


1 Uittreksel uit ’n toespraak gelewer by die 
Kaapstad, 24 September 1952. 


beinvloed om voorkeur aan sekere sake of 
rigtings te gee nie. Die bibliotekaris is daar 
em die beskikbare inligting in geskrewe 
vorm en andersins aan die leser beskikbaar te 
stel — en hy moet alle metodes aanwend om 
dit so doeltreffend moontlik te doen. As dit 
inbruek maak op sy oortuigings behoort hy 
as ware bibliotekaris die ,,diens aan die leser’’ 
— beginsel die oorhand te laat kry. Sodra ons 
onsself op hierdie standpunt stel sal dit vir 
geen bibliotekaris moeilik wees om te besluit 
in hoe ’n mate sy biblioteek tweetalig moet wees 
nie. Die graad van tweetaligheid wat in ’n 
bepaalde biblioteek vereis word sal deur die 
volgende faktore bepaal word : 


EKSTERNE FAKTORE 


(1) Die mate van tweetaligheid van die lesers 
wat bedien moet word. 
Hierdie faktor is van die aller-grootste belang 


Konferensie van die S.-A. Biblioteekvereniging in 
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en is in die reél deurslaggewend tot hoe ’n 
mate die biblioteek tweetalig sal wees. By ’n 
Afrikaanse Universiteit is dit duidelik dat die 
diens waarskynlik 80 per sent Afrikaans sal 
wees. By ’n Universiteit met Engels as voertaal 
sal dit weer 80 per sent Engels wees. In die 
Natalse Middellande en Kusgebiede waar die 
publiek tot ’n groot mate Engelssprekend is sal 
die tweetaligheid tot ’n mindere mate deur- 
gevoer word. In die O.V.S. en Transvaalse 
platteland sal dit weer oorwegend Afrikaanse 
wees. 

Waar die bibliotekaris egter versigtig moet 
wees, is waar die twee tale ongeveer ewe sterk 
verteenwoordig is. Die taal van die hoof- 
bibliotekaris behoort geen invloed in hierdie 
verband te hé nie. In so ’n geval moet gestreef 
word om die diens van die biblioteek so na 
moontlik aan 100 per sent tweetaligheid te 
bring. 


(2) Vrye of Subskripsie-biblioteke 

Dit mag miskien nie sonder meer aangeneem 
word dat hierdie eksterne faktor ’n invloed op 
die tweetaligheid van die biblioteke het nie. 
My ondervinding is egter dat dit baie duidelike 
invloed het. In die geval van ’n subskripsie- 
biblioteek word die beheer en beleidsbepaling 
regstreeks deur die lede van die biblioteek 
bepaal. Die taal van die aangestelde komitee sal 
meestal ook die taal van die biblioteek wees. 
Eienaardig genoeg is die feit dat subskripsie- 
biblioteke in baie gevalle deur bepaalde sosiale 
groepe ondersteun en ook beheer word. Dit is 
bekend dat die Engelssprekende publiek op die 
platteland beslis in die verlede meer biblio- 
teekbewus was. Die gevolg was dat die lede 
meestal Engelssprekend was, die komitee 
derhalwe Engels en die taal van die biblioteek 
dus Engels. Afrikaans was nie uitgesluit nie, 
dog die mate van tweetaligheid was maar 
skraal. 

Met die snelle ontwikkeling van die Pro- 
vinsiale dienste en die vooruitgang van die 
,,Vrye biblioteek’”’ — gedagte het die tweetalige 
biblioteek ook al meer na vore gekom. Alle 
groepe van die samelewing lees nou en natuur- 
likerwys word die graad van tweetaligheid in 
die biblioteek opgeskuif. 


(3) Die samestelling en beleid van die beherende 
liggaam, dit wil sé, of dit die Staat is, of ’n 
Universiteit, of ’n private onderneming en wat 
hulle beleid is. 
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Dit is ’n vasstaande praktyk dat  staats- 
departemente se biblioteke tweetalig moet 
wees, — afgesien van die publiek wat dit 
bedien. In praktyk word dit nie streng deurge- 
voer nie, dog dit ontwikkel vinnig in die 
rigting. 

Die meeste munisipale biblioteke erken ook 
hierdie beginsel van tweetaligheid en probeer 
om dit deur te voer. Die moeilikheid 1é gewoon- 
lik by die personeel en nie by die beherende 
liggaam nie. Dit is ons bibliotekarisse wat te 
blameer is en niemand anders nie. As onsself 
nie behoorlik tweetalig is nie hoe kan ons 
verwag dat die diens dit moet wees ? 

As die beherende liggaam ’n private besig- 
heidsonderneming is sal die bestuurder gewoon- 
lik die taal bepaal. Die biblioteek is hier vir ’n 
geslote groep navorsers bedoel en lewer nie 
spesiale probleme op nie. 


(4) Die hoeveelheid fondse tot beskikking van die 

biblioteek 

Die beskikbare fondse sal wel ’n mindere 
mate van invloed hé. Dit kos belis heelwat om 
altyd omsendbriewe, kennisgewings, katalogi 
ens. in albei tale te dupliseer. In Suid-Afrika 
gaan die meeste biblioteke al sukkelende voort 
met baie min fondse, en moet dit ’n invloed 
uitoefen. 


INTERNE FAKTORE 


Dit is dan die faktore wat sal bepaal welke 
mate van tweetaligheid wenslik is, om die 
beste diens aan die lesers te lewer. Sodra dit 
bepaal is, moet die biblioteek sy tweetaligheids- 
graad aanpas deur die volgende interne faktore 
een vir een te oorweeg : 


(1) Die taal van die personeel 

Die toonbank-assistent, die naslaan-bibliote- 
karis, die lesersgids (reader’s adviser), die 
bibliotekaris en onderbibliotekaris moet beslis 
in staat wees om die tweede taal met gemak te 
kan lees en praat, en met oortuiging hulleself 
te kan uitdruk, die idiome reg te kan gebruik 
en die regte aksent te hé. Indien die eksterne 
faktore bepaal dat die biblioteek beslis so na as 
moontlik aan 100 per sent tweetalig moet wees, 
moet daar baie versigtig te werk gegaan word 
met die aanstelling van hierdie personeellede. 
Die leser is per slot van sake die gas, en die 
gasheer moet ter wille van hoflikheid hom in sy 
eie taal aanspreek. Die Afrikaanse publiek het 


hom in die verlede baie tegemoetkomend en 
verdraagsaam in hierdie verband getoon. Dit is 
egter nie die regte beleid dat die leser hom 
moet aanpas by die taal van die assistent nie. 
Dit behoort net anders-om te wees. As die 
tweetaligheid swak is, is dit gewoonlik die 
personeel se skuld. 


(2) Die taal van die korrespondensie — intern 
en ekstern. 

Wat die eksterne korrespondensie betref 
moet die reél geld dat die taal gebruik moet 
word waarin die lid van die publiek geskryf 
het. Hiervan mag nie afgewyk word nie. 
Indien die biblioteek die inisiatief neem moet 
die taal dié wees van die persoon aan wie die 
skrywe gerig word. 

Dit is egter nie so maklik om die taal 
van die interne korrespondensie te bepaal 
nie. Gewoonlik bepaal die eksterne faktore 
dit, dog soms word dit aan die diskresie van 
die bibliotekaris oorgelaat. In die geval van 
Provinsiale biblioteekdienste waar die personeel 
feitlik nooit regstreeks met die publiek in 
aanraking kom nie, is dit bloot ’n kwessie van 
gerief. In Natal sal dit byvoorbeeld Engels 
wees en in die O.V.S. Afrikaans. Dit hang ook 
baie van die huistaal van die personeel af. 
In baie gevalle word eenvoudig albei tale 
gebruik namate die persoon op die staf met wie 
gekorrespondeer word Afrikaans of Engels is. 
Dit is kenmerkend dat die Afrikaner in Natal 
baie beter Engels praat as die Afrikaner in die 
ander Provinsies. Hierdie eksterne faktor 
bepaal dus dat Engels meer sal gebruik word. 
Daar moet sterk aan die toekoms van ’n biblio- 
teek of biblioteekdiens gedink word en nie in 
terme van ’n persoon wat nou toevallig dear 
sit as hoof nie. 


(3) Opskrifte in die biblioteck 

Dit is noodsaaklik dat opskrifte in albei 
tale sal verskyn. Slegs in die gevalle waar die 
lesers beslis oorwegend dieselfde moedertaal 
praat is dit toelaatbaar om die opskrifte in een 
taal alleen te plaas. 


(4) Boekekeuring 

Die tweetaligheids-kwessie is ’n_ steeds 
groeiende faktor in die biblioteek sover dit 
die boekekeuring betref. Die Afrikaansspre- 
kende groep van die bevolking kom nou tot 
ontwaking. ’n Mens staan eenvoudig verbyster 
oor die snelle styging in die sirkulasie van die 
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Afrikaanse boek sedert die instelling van die 
vrye plattelandse provinsiale biblioteekdienste. 

Die eksterne faktore bepaal meestal welke 
boeke aangekoop moet word. Die probleem 
in Natal is byvoorbeeld nie half so gekom- 
pliseerd as in die ander provinsies nie. In 
Natal is die aanvraag oorwegend Engels en is 
die keuse baie makliker. Die belangstelling in 
die Afrikaanse boek in die ander provinsies is 
nou daar, wat daar tot ongeveer 1944 nie was 
nie. Die gehalte van inhoud en band bly 
betreklik swak, dit bly duur, en die hoeveelheid 
wat verskyn bly min. 


(5) Die katalogus 

Dit is ’n probleem wat hom nie so maklik 
laat oplos soos die voorgaande vier nie. Tot ’n 
sekere mate bepaal die vier eksterne faktore 
ook hier die taal van die katalogus dog nie so 
duidelik as in die ander vier gevalle nie. 

Die A. A.- Kode gee geen of weining hulp 
in die verband. Dit is ’n probleem eie aan 
Suid-Afrika. Die volgende is ’n paar van die 
uitstaande hindernisse : 


(a) Keuse tussen ’n naam-katalogus (woorde- 
boek-katalogus) of ’n sistematiese katalogus 
(geklassifiseerde katalogus) 

Dit is jammer dat daar in Afrikaans nog 
nie ’n gepubliseerde lys van trefwoorde ver- 
skyn het nie, soortgelyk aan die ,,Sears’ 
list of subject headings’ of die ,,Libr- 
ary of Congress’-lys nie. Dit veroorsaak 
dat baie kleiner biblioteke eenvoudig ’n 
suiwer Engelse katalogus opstel, of die 
sistematiese katalogus kies in welke geval 
dit nie nodig is om slegs een onderwerpshoof 
te gebruik nie. Dit is beslis ’n praktiese 
moeilikheid. Dit is waarskynlik nie al rede 
nie, daar skyn ’n neiging in die Unie te 
wees om al meer en meer oor te slaan na 
die sistematiese katalogus. Die Provinsiale 
dienste het besluit op die  sistematiese 
katalogus. Sommige van hulle beveel vir die 
plattelandse openbare biblioteke ’n naam- 
katalogus aan, wat ook heeltemal reg is. 
Ander provinsies verkies weer ’n sistematiese 
katalogus vir al sy openbare biblioteke. In 
Natal het die tweetaligheidsprobleem beslis 
*n invloed gehad op die keuse van die katalo- 
gus plus nog die feit dat dit soms wenslik is 
dat die streekbiblioteek en sy openbare biblio- 
teke dieselfde soort katalogus sal hé. 
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(b) Titelbeskrywings 

Die algemene reél behoort te wees dat 
die taal van die boek wat gekatalogiseer word, 
gekies word. Die titelparagraaf en die 
impressum behoort geen besondere probleme 
te lewer nie, omdat die taal van die boek 
deurslaggewend is. Die moeilikheid ontstaan 
egter by: 

(i) Die hoofwoord. (ii) Die kollasie. (iii) 

Die annotasie. 
(i) Die hoofwoord 

Die hoofword bestaan uit die outeursnaam 

of ’n substituut daarvoor. 

Die moeilikheid kom as ons ’n korpora- 
tiewe hoofwoord moet gebruik. Moet dit 
,,Suid-Afrikaanse pluimvee-vereni- 
ging” wees of ,,South African poultry 
association” ? Dit word verder gekom- 
pliseer deur landsname en plekname. Is dit 
Parys of Paris, Weenen of Wien ? 

Mnr. A. M. L. Robinson (S.A.B., 
17 (2), 73-76) stel voor dat in die gevalle 

ie taal van die inrigting se naam gekies 
moet word, en ’n verwysing gemaak word 
van die deel wat nie gebruik word nie, 
na die een wat wel gebruik word. ’n 
Ander oplossing is om eenvoudig te 
dupliseer onder Afrikaanse en Engelse 
hoofwoorde. Die cmvang van die biblioteek 
sal kan bepaal welke die beste skyn te 
wees, 

(ii) Die kollasie 

’n Uitweg by die kollasie is om die taal 
van die boek te volg. As dit Afrikaans is 
word die kollasie in Afrikaans gegee en 
anders-om. 

*n Ander moontlikheid is sover 
moontlik internasionale bibliografiese ter- 
me te gebruik. 

Die eintlike probleem is egter as ons 
met ’n ander taal as Afrikaans of Engels te 
doen kry, wat dan? Die uitweg mag dan 
wees om ’n verdeling van die tale te 
maak. Gebruik Afrikaans vir Duits, 
Nederlands en Skandinawiese tale, Engels 
vir Engels en Romaanse tale. 


(iti) Die annotasie 


*n Moontlike uitweg is om hulle so ver 
moontlik te vermy. Dit is nie altyd moontlik 
nie, omdat in baie gevalle die annotasie 
van groot belang kan wees. Die oplossing 
skyn weer te wees om die taal van die 
boek te volg en vir die vreemde tale ’n 


(c) Die sistematiese katalogus (subject cata- 
logue) 

Die probleem doen hom voor by die 
samestelling van die onderwerpsklapper 
(subject index). Dit bly nog altyd ’n saak wat 
baie probleme skep. Hier kan die taal van 
die boek nie beslis welke taal gebruik moet 
word nie. Ons mag een boek in Afrikaans hé 
oor die teel van varke, en tien in Engels. Die 
oplossing skyn te wees om in alle gevalle ’n 
dubbele onderwerpsklapperkaart te maak, 
een in Afrikaans en een in Engels. Hierdie 
kaarte kan of in een volgorde gerangskik 
word of in aparte klappers opgestel word. 


(d) Afrikana 
In 1941 het mnr. Freer en mej. Hartmann 

sekere voorstelle gedoen vir die katalogisering 

van Afrikana-materiaal wat op die volgende 
neerkom : 

(i) Publikasies wat apart verskyn het in 
Afrikaans en Engels: Hulle sal apart 
gekatalogiseer word met ’n nota op elke 
kaart dat dit ook in die ander taal verskyn 
het, met vermelding van die titel. 

(ii) Publikasies in een band met parallelle 
kolomme : Katalogiseer weer tweekeer met 
*n nota dat daar ’n parallelle teks is, met 
vermelding van die ander taal se titel. 

(iii) Publikasies in een band dog aparte 
bladsye, of, rug teen rug: Katalogiseer 
weer tweekeer met ’n nota dat dit ingebind 
is in een band met vermelding van die 
titel van die ander taal. 

(iv) Publikasies wat ’n versameling is van 
bydraes in ander tale. As daar twee 
titelblaaie is moet dit afsonderlik gekata- 
logiseer word. Indien slegs een titelblad, 
dan onder die taal daarvan met ’n nota in 
die annotasie dat die teks gedeeltelik in 
Afrikaans en gedeeltelik in Engels is. 

Hierdie voorstelle skyn gesond te wees en 
biblioteke in Suid-Afrika behoort hierdie 
praktyk te volg. Die grootte van die biblio- 
teek sal bepaal tot hoe ’n mate dit deurge- 
voer moet word. Dit isin elk geval regverdig 
vir albei tale en voorsien aan die behoefte 
van die gebruikers van die katalogus. 


ALGEMENE OPMERKING 
Uit die voorafgaande blyk dit dat die 


bibliotekaris beslis versigtig moet wees met 


verdeling te maak soos hierbo genoem. hierdie aangeleentheid. Die erkenning en 
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gebruik van albei tale moet nie as gevolg van 
’n plig kom wat van buite af opgelé is nie. Dit 
moet uit die wese van die bibliotekaris kom, 
en uit ’n gevoel dat hy as gasheer in die biblio- 
teek die gemak en gerief van sy gaste, sy lesers, 
soveel moontlik in ag wil neem. Hy wil dus 
’n tweetaligheidsbeleid deurvoer, en doen dit 
nie omdat hy moet nie. In die meeste gevalle 
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word die biblioteek uit openbare gelde gefinansier 
en het elke lid die reg om as gas in die biblioteek 
ontvang te word. Daar moet verhoed word 
dat hy die gevoel van ’n tweederangse gebruiker 
kry, wat geduld word maar nie verwelkom 
word nie. Dit moet ’n reg wees wat elkeen 
—gebruiker en_ bibliotekaris — vanselfspre- 
kend aanneem. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


XVII. SPRINGS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Compiled by S. J. KrITzINGER, Chief Government Librarian 4 


THE HISTORY of Springs dates from the year 
1888 when the first miners arrived to work 
the newly discovered coal, and by 1902 there 
were five mines operating, which provided the 
income for the small community numbering 
about 1,000 persons. By this time it was 
realized that a school was necessary, and the 
Rev. J. E. Davies was appointed Headmaster of 
a wood-and-iron school building comprising 
four rooms ; finding the village badly in need 
of literature, he was responsible for the arrival 
from overseas, in 1903, of two hundred and 
fifty books, including works by Dickens, Scott, 
Kipling and Corelli, which were housed in 
one of the school rooms. In this manner the 
“Coronation Library” was established, being 
named after the coronation of King Edward VII, 
and this formed the nucleus of the present 


Springs Municipal Library. It is interesting. 


to note that during the two years’ life of the 
Coronation Library no subscription or deposits 
were charged. 

In 1905 this collection of books was taken 
over by the Springs Urban District Board, 
and transferred to a railway cottage which 
served as the Management Board Offices, and 
was renamed the “Springs Library’. Books 
were issued by any official who happened to 
be on duty, and the readers were charged 2s. 6d. 

1 Revised by the librarians of the respective 


libraries. See note in S. Afr. Libraries, 13 (4), 79, 
Apr. 1946, 


subscription per quarter. Naturally, there was 
no regular sum voted by the Board for the 
purchase of books, and for several years the 
library was the last consideration. On the 
1st November 1912, however, Springs was 
raised to the status of a Municipality and this 
institution made its first appearance in the 
accounts as a liability of £100. 2s. 11d. 

The first Library sub-committee was ap- 
pointed in November 1920, and a fee of 5s. 
deposit and 2s. 6d. per quarter subscription 
per person was charged. The Town Hall was 
completed in March 1927, and the Library was 
again transferred to new quarters, namely, two 
small interleading rooms with its own entrance 
on the north side of this new building, but 
during a period of five years the space available 
became totally inadequate and the Town 
Council realized that more spacious and up-to- 
date premises were necessary. As a result, 
plans were prepared and on the 2oth September 
1933, the present imposing building of 4,000 
square feet was opened at a cost of £3,740, and 
a special Children’s Section was inaugurated. 

In July, 1937, due to the farsightedness of 
the Town Council, the Library became a free 
institution and thus became a pioneer of the 
free library movement in South Africa. The 
rapid progress and development can be traced 
to this change-over and, of course, the rapid 
influx of newcomers due to expansion of the 
mines and industries, 
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SPRINGS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Seventeen years later — on the 24th October 
1950, the Mayor of Springs, Councillor 
R. H. W. Tainton, performed a second offi- 
cial opening after structural alterations had 
doubled the original area at an additional cost 
of £5,625, making this the largest and in the 
opinion of many the most attractive library 
building on the Reef. 


Site, Staff and Salaries 

The Library is situated in the centre of 
the town and is open daily from 9 a.m. until 
8 p.m. except Sundays and Public Holidays ; 
there is a full time European staff of eleven, 
plus two native cleaners. All contribute to the 
Municipal pension and sick benefit schemes, 
and receive the usual annual and bonus leaves. 

The salary grades are as follows : 


Librarian £720 X £30-£780-+-c.0..a. 
Sub-Librarian £480x £30-£540 
Children’s Lib. £360x £30-£420 


Sen. Library Asst.£300 x £30-£360 he 
ist Grade » £240X£30-[300 _,, 
2nd Grade ,, {£180x £30-{240 


Books 

All English books are purchased through the 
local booksellers, and Afrikaans publications 
direct from the publishers. Fiction books are 
catalogued under the author and title and 
arranged on the shelves under author. Non- 
fiction works are classified by the Dewey 
Decimal Classification system and a dictionary 
catalogue is also in use. 


Reference Department 

There is a general Reference Library compris- 
ing over 1,400 volumes containing information 
on most subjects of a general nature. Enquiries 
of a scientific or technical nature which are 
beyond our resources we refer to the Johannes- 
burg Public Library. 


Municipal Reference Library 

A large room has been set aside for a Munici- 
pal Reference Library, which contains a few 
hundred books of municipal interest, plus 
newspaper articles on over two hundred subject 
headings. A member of the staff is on full time 
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duty taking cuttings from various newspapers, 
and those of interest are sent to the Heads of 
Departments each week. 


Reading Room 

An attractive reading room is at the disposal 
of the public, and the Town Council allocates 
£170 per annum for the purchase of eighty 
South African, English and American perio- 
dicals and newspapers; in addition seventy 
others are received gratis. This room also 
serves as the nucleus of an art gallery and 
contains works by Roworth, Pilkington, Glos- 
sop and Tinus de Jongh. 


Rebinding of Books 

All books have been rebound by Cedric 
Chivers, Bath, England, since 1935, and this 
year £800 has been allocated for this purpose. 
Small quantities of work have been given 
from time to time to local binders. 


Staff Room and Work Room 

A capacious staff room has been set aside 
for the ladies, and contains a divan, chairs, 
and an electric five-gallon hot water geyser. 


A separate work room is used for preparing 
books for rebinding, etc. 


Special Fittings 

Venetian blinds and cold cathode fluorescent 
lighting have also been introduced in the 
Library. 


Children’s Library 

The children were permitted to join the 
library on 21st September, 1933 on payment 
of 2s. 6d. deposit, and were allowed to take 
out one book from the adult section provided 
the assistant on duty considered their choice 


STATISTICS OF SPRINGS 


suitable. The Library became free in 1937 and 
the Library Committee decided that other 
arrangements would have to be made, so a 
room 370 sq. ft. with its own entrance was set 
aside and suitably furnished, and a Children’s 
Librarian appointed, but this soon outgrew 
its usefulness and merely became a_ book 
issuing centre. 

Now, after alterations to the building, they 
have an area of 1,500 sq. ft. with a membership 
of 5,382. Books issued last year numbered 
51,162 and their bookstock is 9,182 volumes. 

Since opening this new wing, the method 
of arranging the books has been changed and 
fiction books are now placed under the subjects 
such as: Adventure, Mystery, Western, etc. 
and the non-fiction continues to be classified 
by the simple Dewey methods. 

There is also a wash basin for the use of 
children, and a newspaper stand is a great 
attraction. Also of educational value are the 
exhibits of book-binding, making of shoes, 
rubber tyres, sugar and rope. 


Extension Activities 

This library endeavours to create further 
interest by holding exhibitions on all manner 
of subjects. Some very fine material has been 
kindly loaned and arranged by Mr. R.F. 
Kennedy, the City Librarian, Johannesburg, 
and his staff. Recently a most interesting display 
of Native arts and crafts was held, and for 
several months we have had bi-monthly exhibi- 
tions of paintings by local artists, which have 
created intense interest. All this is gradually 
helping to bring home to the public the idea 
that the library is not only an institution where 
books may be borrowed, but a cultural centre 
for the use of all the citizens of Springs. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


European Total Total Book Total Book | Total Book Total Library 
Year Population | Membership Tssues Vote Stock Allocation 
1920 5,191 | 20 subscribers any £72 800 £231 
1925 5,500 | 150 100 1,500 
1930 6,150 | 420 = 3,000 167 5,027 582 
1933 9,200 | 610 x 5,250 413 5,927 1,035 
1936 20,000 | 1139 we 30,820 570 11,398 1,781 
1937 21,000 | 1432 Free 80,140 720 12,922 1,977 
si 1947 28,300 | 12895 ” 237,283 1,295 30,124 6,091 
¥ 1951 31,389 | 15480 ” 241,967 2,000 40,776 10,000 
- 1952 31,513 | 16849 ” 225,553 £1,550 44,467 £10,245 
Librarians 
Mrs. A. Price Feb. 1918-Dec. 1922 Mr. D. Collins, Feb. 1927-Feb. 1933 
Miss V. Lauder Jan. 1923-Jan. 1927 Mr. Geo. E. Peck, March 1933 — 
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XVIII. BENONI PUBLIC LIBRARY 


History 

THE BENONI PusLic Liprary was established 
in August 1923. A grant of £3,800 was made 
by the Carnegie Corporation for the erection 
of a building. A nucleus of 3,000 books was 
selected by Mr. M.M. Stirling, now Librarian 
of the State Library, Pretoria. Mr. W.G. 
Griffiths was appointed Librarian and is still 


there (1953). 


Accommodation 

The building is not well planned for a 
library, although architecturally attractive. 
Freestone is lavishly displayed and altogether 
it is a building that would generally be associa- 
ted with a cultural institution. The interior 
does not conform with the requirements of a 
lending library. There is a wing on the east 
side (6oft.x3o0ft.), which is used for the 
Public Reading Room; Reference Room 
(30ft. x 30ft.) away from noise; two non- 
fiction rooms (30 ft.x3oft. each); and the 
fiction section housed in a wing that corres- 
ponds with the public reading room. A smaller 
room contains a very fine collection of mineral 
specimens suitably displayed in show cases. 
In 1952 a workroom (32 ft. x 24 ft.) was added 
where first-stage bookbinding is carried out, in 
addition to the multifarious jobs that come 
the way of the staff. The Librarian’s office 
(12 ft.x12 ft.) is quite inadequate and is 
badly ventilated. The Municipality has, how- 
ever, purchased a plot of ground in an excellent 
position. It is hoped that a new and well- 
planned building will arise there in due course. 


Book Stock 

The library has approximately 43,000 volu- 
mes: English fiction (23,300), English non- 
fiction (16,000) and Afrikaans books (3,500). 


Membership and Circulation of Books 

The Library has been a “‘free’’ library since 
1933. Prior to that date a subscription of tos. 
per annum was made for 2 books at a time. 
The number of borrowers (1952) is 6,170 
(adults : 4,000, students : 2,170). A deposit of 
Ios. is imposed to cover loss or damage to 
books borrowed ; but any keen reader, who 
cannot afford the deposit, is given a free ticket. 
The annual issues (1950) amount to approxi- 
mately 250,000 books per annum. 


Staff Establishment 
Librarian : £660 
Sub-Librarian: {£360 30-480 
Library Assistant : £300 x 30-360 
£210 X 30-300 
£210 X 30-300 
£210 X 30-300. 


Note that (a), cost of living allowances are 
not included ; and (b), promotion is dependent 
on professional qualifications. 


Special Services and Collections 
(a) Children’s Library 

Up to 1948 no accommodation was available 
for a Children’s Library and the need became 
greater each day. To overcome the difficulty, 
half of the public reading room was partitioned 
off and the Children’s Library was born. It is 
a very cosy place and greatly appreciated by 
our young readers. This room belongs to the 
children and their domain is “strictly private’. 


(b) Non-European Library 

A Library and Reading Room in the Benoni 
Location has been in existence for several 
years, but was poorly patronized, partly on 
account of the dilapidated building. To-day, 
1953, however, the Library is housed in the 
Davey Social Centre and has a fu!l-time non- 
European Librarian. The Library is equipped 
with bookstands and wall shelving, and provi- 
sion for periodicals. It is well attended and a 
library atmosphere is being established. The 
Benoni European Library passes on the week- 
old periodicals, both English and Afrikaans, 
and has contributed about 500 books. The 
educated non-European is already demanding 
a higher standard of literature. I have no 
doubt that the non-Europeans will appreciate 
the library facilities in the Davey Centre 
more and more in the years ahead. 


(c) Art Exhibitions 

During the past 3 years, exhibitions of 
paintings by well known South African and 
English artists have delighted library borrowers. 
Great interest is being shown in this activity. 


(d) Gramophone Recitals 

Gramophone recitals are held during the 
lunch hour, but latterly the attendance has 
fallen off considerably. 


Librarians 


1923- Mr. W.G. Griffiths, F.S.A.L.A. 
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E. W. SCHUMANN 


Hoofbiblioteek, Universiteit van die Witwatersrand 


III BELANGRIKE SKRYWERS 


1. LETTERKUNDE 


Dit word verwag van studente dat hulle 
vertroud sal wees met die name van bekende 
skrywers en titels in die vyf letterkundige 
genres, romans, kortverhale, digwerk, drama, 
en essays. Ek sou ’n onbegonne taak wou 
aanpak as ek hier ’n lys sou probeer gee van 
sulke skrywers en titels. Benewens die ietwat 
verouderde lys in die Sillabus kan studente 
hulle wend na Coetzee of Nienaber (Items 
1 en 2 van Deel II). Daar is nie veel oor essays 
in een van die twee nie, maar mens kan nie 
sulke werke soos Uys Krige se Vér in die 
wéreld, M.E. Rothman se Jn en om die huis 
of A.M. van Niekerk se Met liefde van Katinka 
buite rekening laat nie. Die student moet 
maar self aantekeninge maak as hy op ander 
voorbeelde afkom. 


2. ONDERWERPSLITERATUUR 


Vir hierdie afdeling het ek vlugtig deur my 
Dewey geblaai en die volgende 18 onderwerpe 
uitgesoek. Ek raai studente aan om nie by die 
lys te berus nie, maar waar hulle op kennis- 
gewings of kritieke van nuwe en belangrike 
boeke oor ’n onderwerp afkom, dit by te 
voeg. Ek gee by iedere onderwerp die skrywers 
en titels van ’n paar goeie werke. 


Bibliografie en biblioteekwese 
Immelman, R.F.M. Volksboekerye : ’n pleidooi, 
deur R. F.M. Immelman en I. M. Murray. 
Kaapstad, Unievolkspers, 1939. 


Nienaber, P. J. Bibliografie van Afrikaanse boeke. 
(Sien bo.) 


Filosofie 
Diederichs, N. Nasionalisme as lewenskouing 
en sy verhouding tot die internasionalisme. 
Bloemfontein, Nasionale pers, 1936. 
Hugo, M. Causaliteit in die geskiedwetenskap : ’n 
lea benadering. Pretoria, V. & R. 
951. 


Steyn, L. C. Die uitleg van wette. Johannesburg, 
Afr. P., 1946. 


1 Vervolg van S. A. B. 20 (3), 81-83, Jan. 1953). 


(Slotartikel)} 


Stoker, G.H. Skrifgeloof en wetenskapsbe- 
oefening. Stellenbosch, Kweekskool, 1945. 


Sielkunde 

Coetzee, J. Chris. Ons en ons kinders. Stellen- 
bosch, Pro Ecclesia, 1942. 

Willemse, W. A. Agter hoé mure. Johannesburg, 
Afr. p., 1942. 

Roux, A.S. Mense wat drink. Johannesburg, 
Afr. p., 1935. 

Van Rensburg, J.A.J. Sielkunde vir almal. 
Johannesburg. Afr. p., 1946. 


Godsdiens 

Geldenhuys, N. Opgrawings in  Bybellande. 
Johannesburg, C.U.M., [1947]. 

Gerdener, G.B.A. Die geskiedenis van die 
Christelike gemeenskap. Kaapstad, S.A.B.V. 
1946. 

Joubert, W. A. Godsdiensonderwys in die laer- 
skool. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1947. 

Keet, B.B. Ons redelike Godsdiens. Stellen- 
bosch, C.S.V., 1945. 


Sosiale wetenskap 

Albertyn, C.F. Jeugmisdaad: ’n_ sosiologiese 
studie. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1941 

Carnegie-kommissie van ondersoek oor die arm- 
blankevraagstuk in Suid-Afrika. Verslag. Stellen- 
bosch, Pro Ecclesia, 1932. 5 v. 

Louw, Ina. Gevalle-studie-rekords : ’n ontleding 
van vier gevalle. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1944. 

Wagner, O.J.M. Maatskaplike werk by ’n 
plattelandse vereniging. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1940. 

Smuts, A.J. Ons jeug en hulle geestelike op- 
voeding, deur A. J. Smuts en S. van der 
Merwe. Stellenbosch, C.S.V., 1943. 

Theron, E. Fabriekwerksters in Kaapstad. Kaap- 
stad, Nas. p., 1944. 


Ekonomie 

Arndt, E.H.D. Volksbanke, met spesiale ver- 
wysing na Suid-Afrika. Johannesburg, Afr. 
p., [1940]. 

De Kock, M.H. Algemene oorsig van geld- 
en bankwese. Bloemfontein, Nas. p., 1944. 

Diederichs, N. Ekonomiese bewuswording. Jo- 
hannesburg, R.D.B., 1945. 

Schumann, C. G. W. Inleiding tot die ekonomie, 
deur C.G. W. Schumann en D.G. Franszen. 
Stellenbosch, Pro Ecclesia, 1944. 


Wet 


De Wet, J.C. Die Suid-Afrikaanse kontraktereg 
en handelsreg, deur J.C. de Wet en J.P. 
Yeats. Durban, Butterworth, 1947, 
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Du Plessis, L.J. Inleiding tot die algemene 
regsleer of jurisprudensie. Stellenbosch, Pro 
Ecclesia, 1943. 

Gie, C.J. C. ’n Kritiek op die grondslae van die 
strafreg in Suid-Afrika. Pretoria, Univer- 
siteit, [1945]. 


Onderwys 

Bot, A. K. Honderd jaar onderwys in Transvaal, 
1836-1936. Pretoria, Staatsdrukker, 1936. 

Coetzee, J. Chris. Opvoedkundige teorie en 
praktyk deur die eeue. Johannesburg, Voor- 
trekkerpers, 1943, 

Lugtenburg, A. H. Geskiedenis van die onder- 
wys in die S.A. Republiek, 1836-1900. Pretoria, 
Van Schaik, 1925. 

Malherbe, E. G. Die tweetalige skool: ’n onder- 


soek... Johannesburg, Tweetalige-skoolvere- 
niging, [1943]. 
Taute, B. Opvoedende onderwys. Kaapstad, 


Unievolksp., 1938. 


Antropologie en volkskunde 

Coertze, P.J. Dolosgooiery in Suid-Afrika. 
Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1931. 

Du Plessis, I.D. Die Maleise samelewing aan 
die Kaap. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1939. 

Hattingh, S.C. Sprokiesvorsing, met spesiale 
toepassing op die Afrikaanse volksverhale. 
Johannesburg, Universiteit, 1950. 

Schoeman, P.J. Volkekundige navorsing onder 
die Swazis. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1931. 

Van Zyl, A.J. Soeloelegendes en gewoontes. 
Kaapstad, Juta, 1924. 


Taalkunde 

Barnes, A.S.V. Afrikaanse grammatika en 
taalkunde. Bloemfontein, Nas. p., 1945. 

Bouman, A.C. Semantika I: adequatie, ellips 
taalvorm. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 

Groenewald, P. W. J. Praat en skryf Afrikaans : 
hulpboek vir Engelse leerlinge. Pietermaritz- 
burg, Shuter & Shooter, 1944. 

Kempen, W. Die verkleinwoord in Afrikaans. 
Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1940. 

Lindeque, B.G. Afrikaanse taaloefeninge. Pre- 
toria, van Schaik, 1934. 

Pienaar, E.C. Die triomf van Afrikaans. Kaap- 
stad, Nas. p., 1943. 


Wetens. 

Bigalke, R. Bosveldvrinde. Johannesburg, Voor- 
trekkerp., 1945. 

Bleksley, A. Die geheim van die atoombom. 
Johannesburg, Baken, [1945]. 

Du Plessis, S.J. Blaarvleksiekte van wingerd. 
Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1942. 

Grobbelaar, C.S. Die ontleding van die konyn. 
Stellenbosch, Pro Ecclesia, 1946. 

Janse, A. J. T. Ons wonderskone liggaam : hand- 
boek vir menslike fisiologie. Pretoria, Van 
Schaik, 1930. 

Jordaan, P.G. Praktiese plantkunde. Kaapstad, 
Nas. p., 1943. 


Skaife, S.H. Elementére biologie. Kaapstad, 
Maskew Miller, 1931. 

Van der Bijl, P. A. Plantsiektes: hulle oorsaak 
en bestryding. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1928. 


Geneeskunde 


Brink, H.E. Eksperimentele fisiologie. Stellen- 
bosch, Universiteit, 1948. 

Du Toit, F.S. Stryd teen siektes. Johannes- 
burg, Voortrekkerp., 1944 

Ménnig, H.O. Parasiete en parasietiese siektes 
bol die mens. Johannesburg, Voortrekkerp., 

Verster, R.S. Beknopte handleiding vir kraam- 
verpleegsters. Bloemfontein, Nas. p., 1934. 


Kuns 
Coetzer, W.H. My kwas vertel. Johannesburg, 
L.& S., 1947. 
Grosskopf, J. F. W. Hendrik Pierneef, die man 
en sy werk. Pretoria, Van Schaik, 1945. 
Malherbe, F.E.J. Klassieke meesters van die 
Renaissance. Kaapstad, Unie-volkspers, [1944]. 


Meintjes, J. Maggie Laubser. Kaapstad, 
H.A.U.M. 1944. 
Musiek 


Bender, Anna. Vir die musiekleier. Pretoria, 
Unie-boekhandel, 1949. 

Bouws, Jan. Musiek in Suid-Afrika. Brugge, 
Voorland, 1946. 

De Jager, C.E. Trap vir trap: handleiding vir 
beginners in klavierlesse. Johannesburg, F.A.K.., 
[1947]. 

Swanepoel, P.F. Grondbeginsels van musiek. 
Pretoria, Van Schaik, 1939. 


Geskiedenis 
Béeseken, A.J. Drie eeue: die verhaal van ons 
vaderland. Kaapstad, Nas. boekhandel, 1952. 


Preller, G. Voortrekkermense. Kaapstad, Nas. 
p., 1920-36. 3 v. 

Scholtz, G. D. Die rebellie, 1914-15. Johannes- 
burg, Voortrekkerpers, 1942 

Thom, H.B. Die lewe van Gert Maritz. Kaap- 
stad, Nas. p., 1947. 

Van der Walt, A.J. H. Geskiedenis van Suid- 
Afrika, onder redaksie van A.J.H. van der 
Walt, J. A. Wiid en A.L. Geyer. Kaapstad, 
Nas. Boekhandel, 1951 . 

be * der Merwe, P.J. Trek. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 

45. 


Aardrykskunde 

Blok, T. Aardrykskunde van die Oranje-Vrystaat. 
Bloemfontein, Nas. p., 1932. 

Du Toit, A.B. Wéreld-aardrykskunde, deur 
A.B. du Toit en J.S. Coetzee. Bloemfontein, 
Nas. p., 1943-44. 2 v. 

Hugo, C.E. Die geografiese verbreiding van 
bevolking in die sentrale en noordelike Trans- 
vaal. Kaapstad, Nas. p., 1945. 


Biografie 


Dit is nie moontlik om onder hierdie hoof die 
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name te noem van skrywers wat hulle toelé op 
biografie nie. Die student moet Nienaber se 
Bibliografie bestudeer en let op aankondigings 
van nuwe biografieé in die pers. 


Reisbeskrywings 

De Villiers, R. B. Suid-Afrika, ons mooi land. 
Johannesburg, Afrikaanse pers, 1947. 

Du Plessis, L.D. Kom reis met my. Johannes- 
burg, Afrikaanse pers, 1948. 

Haarhoff, T. J. Briewe aan Reinhard van Johannes, 
beskrywing van ’n reis in en om die Middel- 
landse See. Bloemfontein, Nas. p., 1936. 


3. SKUILNAME 


Wie was Beeba? en Sagmoedige Neelsie ? 
M.E.R.? Jurg Vaber? In Nienaber se 
Bibliografie is, op bls. 46 van Deel 1 en bls. 45 
van Deel 2, altesaam 9} bladsye skuilname ; 
die slim student sal dié uitsoek wat bekend is, 
of waarmee hy in aanraking kom, en hom nie 
bekommer oor die wat nooit gesien of gehoor 
word nie. 


4. LETTERKUNDIGE EN ANDER PRYSE 


Daar word verskillende pryse en erepennings 
in Suid-Afrika aan skrywers toegeken, veral 
deur die Suid-Afrikaanse Akademie, en dit is 
lonend om te onthou watter skrywers met sulke 
pryse vereer word ; dit gee ’n aanduiding van 
hulle waarde. 

Die Hertzog-prys vir Letterkunde bestaan 
reeds sedert 1915 ; volgens konstitusie word dit 
elke jaar uitgeloof aan verdienstelike skrywers, 
maar as die betrokke komitee besluit dat geen 
werk die prys verdien nie, word dit nie toegeken 
nie. Sedert 1926 word die prys al om die drie 
jaar toegeken vir drama, prosa en poésie. 

In die Hertzog-Annale van die Akademie, vol. 
1:1, Junie, 1952, verskyn ’n opgaaf van al die 
persone wat al hierdie prys verower het. 
Hieronder gee ek die name van etlike skrywers 
- die Hertzog-prys en ander pryse gewen 

et. 


Prosa 

1915 MHertzog-prys aan C.C. Euvrard 

1917 ‘ Jochem van Bruggen 

1919 me Leon Maré 

1925 8 Jochem van Bruggen 

1926 D. F. Malherbe 

1927 a Jochem van Bruggen 
A. A. Pienaar, en C. 
J. Langenhoven. 

1930 a D. F. Malherbe, 


Broers Hobson. 
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1933 ns Jochem van Bruggen 
1936 C. H. Kuhn 
1939 55 D. F. Malherbe 
1945 ss A. A. Pienaar 
1951 Dagbreek-boekkring prysvraag aan Anna 
de Villiers. 
Poésie 
1915 Hertzog-prysaan J.D. du Toit 
1926 = A. G. Visser 
1928 e A. G. Visser, C. M. 
van den Heever 
1934 a J. D. du Toit, C. L. 
Leipoldt, en W. E. 
G. Louw 
1937 > I. D. du Plessis 
1940 “S N. P. van Wyk Louw 
1943 Elisabeth Eybers 
1947 " D. J. Opperman 
Drama 


1926 Hertzog prys aan J. F. W. Grosskopf 

1932 Krugersdorpse Munisipaliteitsprys aan P. 
W. S. Schumann 

1935 Hertzog-prys aan H. A. Fagan 

a Krugersdorpse Munisipaliteitsprys aan Uys 

rige 

1944 Hertzog-prys aan C. L. Leipoldt 

1952 Hertzog-prys aan G. Beukes en W. A. de 
Klerk 

1952 N.T.O. Van Riebeeck toneelwedstryd- 
prys aan G. Beukes en W. A. de Klerk 


Wetenskappe 

1945 Akademieprys, palaeontologie Dr. E.C.N. 
van Hoepen 

1946 Havengaprys, geneeskunde a F.S. du 

oit 

1947 Havengaprys, natuurkunde Dr. T. E. W 
Schumann 

1948 Havengaprys, skeikunde Prof. A. I. 
Malan 

1948 Havengaprys, biologie Prof. G.C. S. 
de Villiers 

1948 Akademieprys, geskiedenis Dr. P. J. van 
der Merwe 

1949 Havengaprys, geologie Dr. D. L. 
Scholtz 

1949 Havengaprys, landbou Dr. S.J. du 
Plessis 

1950 Havengaprys, ekonomie Dr. M. H. de 
Kock 

1950 Havengaprys, geneeskunde ~~; R.C. 

14 

1950 Akademieprys, filosofie Dr. L.C. 
Steyn 

1952 Havengaprys, biologie Dr. A.J 
Hesse 

1952 Ere-penning, _geskiedenis Dr. H.B 
Thom 

1952 Ere-penning, _geskiedenis Dr. G. D. 
Scholtz 


§. UITGEWERSREEKSE 


Studente vind dit soms moeilik om onder- 
werpsliteratuur op te spoor; veral waar daar 
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nie ’n Nienaber byderhand is om na te refereer 
nie, of wanneer die praktiese werklikheid ’n 
skielike kennis verg, wat die student nie besit 
nie. Hier help die verskillende uitgewers- 
reekse baie. Ek noem ’n paar en gee daarby 
titels van enige van die boekies in hulle opgeneem. 


Opvoedkundige Boekery. Pretoria, Van Schaik, 


1928-35. 
Coetzee, J. C. Psigoanalise. 1928/29. 2 v. 


ELEMENTERE BOEKEVOORRAAD: AFRIKAANS 


Coetzee, J. C. Verstandsmeting. 1931. 
Diederichs, N. Die volkebond. 1933. 

Du Plessis, J. Land en volk van die Bybel. 1935. 
Haarhoff, T. J. Klassieke in Suid-Afrika. 1931. 
Le Grange, A. J. Die Decroly-skool. 1934. 
Smuts, J. P. Godsdiensonderwys. 1931. 


Monument-reeks. Pretoria, Van Schaik, 1938- 

Mulder, H. A. Opstelle oor poésie. 1939. 

Groenewald, E. P. Die Nuwe Testament deur 
die eeue bewaar. 1939. 

Nienaber, P.J. Jan Lion Cachet en sy sewe 
duiwels. 1940. 

Du Toit, P.S. Onderwys in Kaapland, 1652- 
1939. 1940. 

Coetzee, J. Chris. Onderwys in Transvaal 1838- 
1917. 1941. 

Steenkamp, L.S. Onderwys vir blankes in Natal, 
1824-1940. 1941. 

Coetzee, A.J. Tokkelossie ; 
Afrikaanse volkskunde. 1941 

Louw, S. A. Taalgeografie. 1941. 

Du Toit, P. S. Onderwys aan die Kaap onder die 
Bataafse Republiek. 1944. 

Pienaar, P. de V. Die Afrikaanse spreektaal. 1947. 

Meyer, S. Tussen iets en niks: inleiding tot die 
eksistensialisme, 1950. 


’n bydrae tot die 


Tweede trek-reeks. Johannesburg, Afrikaanse 


pers, 1940- 
Kestell, T. Ons volksdrag. 1940. 
Nienaber, P. J. Ons eerste digters. 1940. 


MgjJ. SCHUMANN antwoord soos volg 

Die sillabus vir Elementére Boekevoorraad 
(Afrikaans) eis ’n kennis van skrywers, titels, jare 
van uitgawe, onderwerp en vorm van die belang- 
rikste Afrikaanse geskrifte, met nadruk op die werk 
van uitstaande skrywers; geen kritiek word gevra 
cf verwag nie, net ’n blote kennis van elementére 
feite. Taalgebruik word in ag geneem en onbehol- 
penheid van uitdrukkingsvermoé en grammatikale 


MENINGS VAN ONS LESERS 


AFRIKAANSE BOEKEVOORRAAD 
(Sien bladsy 136) 
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Willemse, W.A. Sorg vir ons kinders en jeug- 
diges. 1940. 

Keyter, J. red. Volksgesondheid en maatskaplike 
werk, 1941. 

Lubbe, J. J. Lewensomstandighede en opvoeding 
van die Voortrekkerkind. 1942. 

Eloff, G. Rasse en rassevermenging. 1942. 


Nel, _ F. Naturelle-opvoeding en onderwys. 
1942. 

Nienaber, P.J. ’n Beknopte geskiedenis van die 
Hollands-Afrikaanse drukpers. 1943. 


Soek- en leer-reeks. Johannesburg, Voortrekker- 
pers, 1942- 


—_— R. Ons wild. Soogdiere (Haarwild) 

1942. 

Nel, B. F. Die stryd om _ enkel- en parallel- 
medium skole. 1943. 

Lawrence, R. F. Die spinnekoppe, jagspinnekoppe 
en skerpioene van ons land. 1943. 

Nel, B. F. Luiheid by skoolleerlinge. 1943. 

Von Bonde, C. Die Suid-Afrikaanse visny- 
werheid. 1944. 

Janse, A. J. T. Ons motte-wéreld. 1946. 

Fitzsimmons, V. Die paddas en skurwepaddas van 
ons land. 1947. 

Boonstra, L. D. 
Karoo. 1948, 


Miljoene jare gelede in die 


Kennis vir almal. Kaapstad, Nasionale pers, 1940- 


Latsky, L. Spinnekopstreke. 1943. 

Du Plessis, H. Bantoe-jeuglewe. 1944. 

Hey, H. Ons binnelandse visserye. 1944. 

Schutte, B. C. Olie, die swart goud. 1944. 2 v. 

— B.C. Steenkool, die swart diamant. 
948. 


De Vos, P. J. G. Kosmiese strale. 1949. 
Schumann, A. Die storie van glas. 1949. 
Furstenburg, J. F. Hoenderboerdery. 1950. 
Van Reenen, T.H. Ons motorkar. 1951. 


Ek vertrou dat hierdie gegewens dit vir 


studente makliker sal maak in die toekoms, 
om die nodige kennis omtrent hierdie onder- 
deel van die sillabus by te bring. 


konstruksie kan kandidate in die eksamens laat sak. 

Ek meen nog dat die boekie wat ek aanbeveel 
het geskik is vir kandidate wat sonder hulp van ’n 
korrespondensie-kursus hierdie deel van die leer- 
plan moet aanpak. 

Mnr Ehlers se ideale en hoé standaarde is prysens- 
waardig, maar het m.i. hoegenaamd niks te doen 
met die saak onder bespreking nie. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY NOTES 


F. G. VAN DER RIET 
Librarian, Rhodes University 


A SURVEY OF TRENDS IN SPECIALIZATION 


AT THE September Conference a resolution 
was passed which it is hoped may prove to 
be the beginning, however modest, of a scheme 
to promote subject specialization among the 
university and research libraries in this country. 
These libraries will be invited to prepare lists 
of subjects in which they possess important 
collections which they aim to develop by the 
systematic provision of funds. The lists will 
be collected and combined into a national 
list, which will in due course be circulated 
among all the libraries concerned. 

One should perhaps not expect any very far- 
reaching results from this survey, but at the 
very least it will provide, for the first time, a 
sort of composite picture of the trends towards 
specialization in our various libraries. The 
reliability of this picture will depend entirely 
on the extent to which the libraries included 
in the survey will be prepared to co-operate 
in supplying the necessary information. There 
are two important observations which should 
be made in this connection. 

The first refers to certain misgivings which 
were expressed at the Conference when this 
resolution was passed. It was suggested that 
some libraries might be unwilling to co-operate 
on the ground that a South African “‘Farming- 
ton Plan” might restrict their freedom of 
development, by a too rigid demarcation of 
fields of specialization. This is quite definitely 
not the intention behind the resolution, for 
the right of individual libraries to build up 
their collections in whatever way they think 
fit is not questioned. The principal object of 
the proposed survey is to bring to light any 
important subject fields in which no extensive 
collecting is at present being done, and at 
the same time to draw attention to instances 


where more than one library is interested in 
the same field. It is presumed that in the 
latter case the libraries concerned would be 
invited to “get together” and by the regular 
interchange of accessions lists to eliminate as far 
as possible the pointless duplication of costly, 
little-used material. 

The second, and more important observation 
concerns the nature and scope of the survey 
itself. Dr. William Warner Bishop, in an 
article entitled ‘The responsibility of American 
libraries for the acquisition of the materials 
for research” has drawn attention to the 
extreme difficulty of forming a reliable assess- 
ment of a library’s resources, and to the dangers 
of “‘indefiniteness, local complacency ... the 
use of adjectives of a vague sort, and provincial 
estimates of the value of collections.’ It is a 
task which for the best results should be 
undertaken by an itinerant committee of 
experts, equipped with the necessary biblio- 
graphical reference works. It is obvious that 
the proposed survey, which will have to rely 
almost entirely on the subjective estimates of 
the librarians themselves, will fall far short 
of the exacting standards which Dr. Bishop 
describes. This defect would be sufficient to 
condemn the validity of the results altogether, 
were it not for the fact that the resources of our 
libraries in a great many subjects are at present 
so very imperfect. “Local complacency’’ about 
a collection of a few hundred volumes on the 
French Revolution might in a sense be justi- 
fied, since this might prove to be the best 
collection in the country even if it represented 
only a hundredth part of the resources of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in the same field. 


1 In The acquisition and cataloguing of books, 
ed. Wm. Randall. Chicago, 1940, p. 49. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DOCUMENTATION 


WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR APPLICATION TO SOUTH AFRICAN CONDITIONS 


Otto H. SPoHR 
Assistant-in-charge, Photographic Department, University of Cape Town Libraries 


(Dr. Spohr writes from Belgrade, where he has been in charge of a ‘Technical Assistance 
Project for the extension of the Yugoslav Federal Documentation Centre there, under the 
auspices of UNESCO. He had previously travelled extensively in Europe and America, 
studying recent developments in the techniques of photographic documentation. He 
expects to return to Cape Town in July, 1953. Ed.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC documentation has made great 
progress in the last few years. Recent enquiries 
into the various reproduction methods used in 
libraries, archives, bibliographical and docu- 
mentation centres reveal a somewhat compli- 
cated picture. 

There seem to be a multitude of processes 
and a great variety of sizes and forms of 
material. To put some of these reproduction 
techniques to good use, a number of technical 
aids such as readers and projectors become 
essential. One also gains the impression that 
the equipment and material are still very 
expensive. Consequently one feels that these 
innovations are only available to large and well 
endowed institutions. 

Reproduction equipment, particularly for 
microfilm, has been perfected to a high degree, 
and so have reading instruments. But most of 
these are sold at such a high price, that they 
could only be installed in relatively few places. 

The “battle” for or against photographic 
methods seems to have been won by the 


1 To quote only some of the more recent reports : 
“Les techniques de documentation aux Etats- 
Unis, selection, reproduction, diffusion. Rapport 
d’un groupe d’experts européens. Paris, Organi- 
Européenne de co-opération Economique, 
and more recently : 

“H.R. Verry, Part I. Report of an enquiry con- 
cerning microphotography in countries other than 
the U.S.A. Paris, UNESCO, March 1951 (mi- 
meographed). 

H.R. Verry, Part II. Report of an enquiry con- 
cerning methods and equipment for microphoto- 
graphy in the U.S.A., Paris, UNESCO, August 
1951. (mimeographed). 


adherents of modern library techniques. The 
photographic document has come to stay. Its 
form and the use it is to be put to, are still 
much debated. 


The two reports mentioned, particularly the 
condensed UNESCO survey contain much 
valuable information and data for anyone who 
wishes to obtain some idea of the present state 
of photographic reproduction and available 
equipment. 


My approach to the subject will be slightly 
different. I would like to include under the 
term reproduction a number of techniques, 
which seem important to me, and have not 
been covered by these reports to that extent 
or in that light. Here and there I am able to 
give information which has become available 
only since the reports mentioned have been 
published. In addition I would like to lay 
stress on those ideas, techniques, equipment 
and material which I consider particularly 
suitable for South African conditions. 


These two reports have been published in French 
and English in one issue. 

The reports of H. R. Verry were brought up-to- 
date and condensed by Mr. J. J. Bastardie (head of 
the photographic department of the Centre Nationale 
de Recherche Scientifique, Paris), published in the 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, and appeared finally 
as a reprint under the title: UNESCO Survey of 
Microfilm Use, 1951, Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 
(Text in English and French.) 

The last few numbers of the ‘Nachrichten fuer 
Dokumentation” Frankfurt a/M., Deutsche Gesell- 
Schaft fuer Dokumentation, contain a number of 
articles concerning latest reproduction techniques 
used in Europe and the U.S.A. 
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In photographic documentation we can 
distinguish four principal methods. 4 


1. Reflex or direct paper copies — commonly 
known in South Africa (as it is a registered 
trade name of a manufacturing firm) as photo- 
stats, made in different ways. 


2. Micro-reproductions on rollfilms or strips 
of varying sizes of film; on sheetfilm — now 
internationally accepted as microfiche — also in 
different formats: on papercards — now 
termed microcards and microprints — again 
varying in size. 

3. Diazoe copies usually known in South 
Africa as Oczalidprints; actually a ‘“‘semi- 
photographic”’ process. 


4. Offset printing. Though this process does 
not necessarily entail a photographic process, it 
plays an increasingly important part as a 
reproduction technique used in libraries. 

Inthe U.S.A. direct paper copies and micro- 
films in reels are chiefly used. The microcard 
in 5” <3” size and the microprint on 152 X 228 
mm. sheets are gaining ground. The develop- 
ment of the translucent microfiche in Europe is 
closely watched and by many American autho- 
rities considered to be a still better solution 
than the opaque microcard. Diazoe copies are 
not yet much used in library reproduction work. 
To produce catalogue cards, bibliographies, 
monographs and so on with the electric type- 
writers and to print them in offset, seems to be 
the usual procedure. 

In England the microcard and the micro- 
fiche have so far not found many friends. To 
my knowledge there is also no commercial firm 
or institution producing such micro-reproduc- 
tions. One firm is, however, aware of the 
possibilities of this technique. One of the 
leading British photographic manufacturers 
constructed a fully automatic microfiche cam- 
era, so simple to operate that no skilled per- 
sonnel is needed. So far only a pilot model 
has been built, and the market possibilities 
will have to be explored first, before the camera 
can be built in series. The same firm thinks of 
producing a suitable paper for microcards.? 


1In the October 1952, issue of the ‘‘Nachri- 
chten fuer Dokumentation”, Frankfurt a/M. Ger- 
many, I gave a more detailed account of the various 
forms of photographic documents and their appli- 
cation: “Photographische Dokumente, ihre Her- 
stellung und Verwendungsmoeglichkeiten.”’ 


Microfilm in reels are well established, though 
direct paper copies are usually preferred ; the 
diazoe process is just coming to the fore, 
A very interesting comparison of document 
copying by photographic processes proved 
clearly that for England — and for countries 
with similar labour and material costs — the 
diazoe reproduction is a very economical 
process. Offset printing in libraries is also 
making some progress. The mimeographed copy 
is still frequently met, and where an institution 
can afford it, publications are still typeset. 

Continental Europe also prefers direct paper- 
prints above everything else. The short film- 
strip usually of some six frames is more popular 
than rollfilm. Microcards are still used very 
little; the microfiche, however, has made 
much progress notably in Holland, Germany 
and France. Diazoe processes have been per- 
fected and special models suitable for libraries 
have been constructed and are to be found 
all over Europe. Already many bibliographies 
and abstracts appear in typescript and printed 
in offset. 

According to their preference the various 
countries constructed the necessary equipment. 
Generally speaking the large producer has been 
favoured. I have seen some remarkable, fully 
automatic microfilm — and _paper-printing 
plants. Here with great speed and with a 
minimum of personnel great quantities of 
material are copied. However, I had repeatedly 
to ask myself: where is the “small man’, 
the average South African library coming in, 
or are we to be left without this after all very 
valuable technical aid in library work ? Keep- 
ing eyes and ears open, discussing it with 
other “photographically”? minded librarians, 
I collected a few data and suggestions, which 
could lead to some improvement of the photo- 
graphic reproduction service in South Africa. 

We are, in South Africa, primarily at the 
receiving end of photographic documents. But 
many of our libraries contain valuable source 
material and with the increasing interest in 
South Africa may be called upon to furnish 
copies of such originals to research workers 
overseas. Copies of many expensive reference 


? Kodak, Harrow, England. 


3 Great Britain, Admiralty, Common Services 
Section, Bath, 1952. Document copying by photo- 
processes. (Mimeographed) Reference TDS- 
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books should not be duplicated from library to 
library ; with a concerted plan more scienti- 
fic periodicals could be subscribed to, and 
duplication could be avoided. Information 
from them could easily be imparted to others 
in photographic form. With our long distances 
and heavy postage on bookpost, inter-library 
loan could be made much easier, were photo- 
graphic service points more numerous. 


The co-operative scheme 

Independently two American “microfilm 
specialists” thought it a good plan for a country 
like South Africa to purchase a number of 
small, inexpensive microfilm cameras.1 

They would be installed in the more impor- 
tant libraries, likely to be called upon for 
inter-library loan service, — and on the princi- 
ple that each region should have microfilm 
facilities. Either by correspondence courses or 
by a short special course at one of the library 
vacation schools all library assistants willing 
to undertake some microfilming for their 
library, could be instructed in the use of such 
a camera. Each microfilm, or part thereof, 
carries the title, etc. of the information 
filmed, also for whom and in what form of 
reproduction it is intended. The exposed 
material is then sent to one central processing 
depot in South Africa. Here films are developed 
and according to the instructions on the film 
either the film or prints of it are dispatched to 
the requesting library. This clearing house 
could also undertake the necessary bookkeeping. 
To reduce costly accounting to a minimum, 
each job irrespective of its size, — except for 
very large requests —can be counted on a 
flat rate. Invoices need be rendered only 
once a year, and most of the balances will be 
evened out, for the loans in most cases would 
be mutual. 

This scheme in more detail seems to me 


1Mr. Eugene Powers of University Microfilms 
Ann Arbor, Mich. and Dr. Vernon Tate, director o 
the Charles Hayden Libraries, M.I.T., Cambridge 
Mass. Dr. Tate as a librarian has taken a very keen 
interest in reproduction methods, while Mr. 
Powers has explored the microfilm for its publishing 
possibilities. Their experience of many years and 
their recommendations are certainly worth having. 

2 This system has been tried out e.g. by Disser- 
tation Abstracts, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor. ; 
also by the University of Chicago Libraries. Judging 
by the demand for copies of their holdings it has 
proved a succesful method of making dissertations 
known, which would otherwise be difficult to find. 


worth while exploring, and could possibly be 
discussed at the next S.A.L.A. conference. 


A South African dissertations microfilm deposi- 
tory and abstract service 

Much original material is sometimes con- 
tained in academic theses and in occasional 
lectures. They have sometimes only a very 
limited sphere of interest, and do not warrant 
a printed edition. 

Even to publish with ordinary duplicating 
stencils or in offset needs a fairly substantial 
edition, if it is to be produced at a reasonable 
cost. One would ask the author, in cases of 
university theses with the permission of the 
university and the professor concerned, to 
submit with the original a brief summary to a 
central “‘Microfilmothek”. The author or the 
university would have to contribute a small 
fee for the making of the microfilm negative 
and the publication of the abstract. The original 
would be returned immediately. The abstracts 
would appear at regular intervals in one of 
our professional papers, such as S.A.Libraries, 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the S.A. Library or 
Africana Notes and News. They could also be 
submitted to South African periodicals interest- 
ed in the specialized fields of research, or be 
published as a yearly separate publication. In 
this way the current South African research 
of this kind would be made known to South 
Africa and all those abroad interested in South 
Africa. Positive copies of all deposited copies 
should be made available more or less at cost 
price plus a small amount to cover the adminis- 
trative cost of such a central microfilm service.” 

Since Mr. Lewin Robinson compiled his 
list of theses submitted to South African 
universities and university colleges (1918-45) 
some years back, little has been done in this 
field. Since then the enrolment at our universi- 
ties has grown and many a thesis must have 


In Germany and Switzerland similar ideas have 
been seriously entertained. 

Mr. Powers also discussed with me a suggestion 
of mine to issue a combined abstract service for 
a number of smaller countries and possibly link 
the whole organisation with the already established 
Dissertation Abstracts. 

As may be known, since the beginning of 1952 
Dissertation Abstracts have some sort of semi- 
official standing as they act in close co-operation 
with the College and Research Libraries Di- 
vision of the American Library Asscociation and 
carry out to a certain degree their resolutions in 
this dissertation deposit plan. 
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been submitted. Here would be one way of 
dealing with this problem, even if we had to 
evolve yet another plan to deal with the 
considerable backlog. 

From the many applications of documentary 
reproduction methods I have at random 
selected only two proposals. Needless to say 
there are many more desiderata on our South 
African bibliographical agenda we could either 
solve completely or at least speed up consider- 
ably with photographic means. May I only 
mention such problems as regional catalogues, 
indexes of valuable historical periodicals, 


central collections of South African pictures, 
drawings, maps and so on. 

For all these plans we will eventually need 
equipment, and by previous correspondence 
with other S.A. libraries I know that many 
are anxious to start some photographic service. 

In the course of my travels I have been able 
to collect a great deal of current information 
about suitable equipment, with prices and 
selling-agents, and I hope on my return to 
Cape Town later in 1953 to make this inform- 
ation available to any South African librarians 
who may care to use it. 


PERSONALIA 


DR. HERBERT COBLANS 
Dr. H. Costans, Librarian of the University 
of Natal since December 1945, resigned early 
in 1953 to take up a Technical Assistance post 
with UNESCO in Brazil. He will direct the 
establishment of a national bibliographic centre 
at Rio de Janeiro. Dr. Coblans, a South 
African by birth and upbringing, was one of 
the librarians appointed to develop university 
libraries in the Union under the Carnegie 
Corporation’s assistance plan of 1928 ; a scien- 
tist of repute in his own field of chemical 
studies, he was a member of the S. A. Library 
Association Council, Chairman of the Natal 
Branch, and a “live wire’ in our growing 
library circle. In addition toa notable inaugural 
address, The University library, its functions and 
potentialities (Natal University College 
Durban, 1946, 15p.), and an important Biblio- 
graphy of chemical research in South Africa, 
1910-1939 (African bookman, 1947, ix, 25p.), 


MR. J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 
THE RECENT death of Mr. J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones, founder of the S. A. Institute of Race 
Relations, and one of the participants in the 
Bloemfontein Conference of 1928 from which 
the S.A. Library Association sprang, is re- 
corded with regret. Apart from his lifelong 
efforts to encourage an objective approach to 
our thorny inter-racial problems, Mr. Rheinallt 
Jones deserves to be remembered by South 
African librarians as the only member of the 
Union Senate or House of Assembly so far to 
initiate a general debate on national library 
policy. A full account of that debate will be 
found in S.Afr.Lib., 9(1), 45-57, July 1941: 


he contributed a number of articles to South 
African Libraries on the organization of the 
literature of science, the place of the film in 
the library, recent developments in photo- 
graphic documentation, and on some of the 
difficult and perhaps unique problems of 
administering the ‘“‘multi-centred” library in 
Natal, for which he was responsible. 

During 1950 Dr. Coblans was appointed to 
the post of Librarian at the headquarters 
library of UNESCO at Paris, which he filled 
with distinction. A man of broad outlook, 
human sympathies and great energy, qualities 
that our young library profession can ill 
afford to spare at the present juncture, Dr. 
Coblans will be missed by his colleagues in 
South Africa. We not only wish him and his 
family every success in their new environment, 
but hope that he will continue to keep us posted 
with news of the latest library developments 
across the South Atlantic. 


it was notable for the constructive and harmo- 
nious attitude taken by Senators of all parties. 
In fact the Minister of the Interior of the time, 
Mr. H. G. Lawrence, went out of his way to 
temark “what an almost tonic effect it had 
to be able to listen, in these difficult days of 
stress and strain, to the helpful and instructive 
discussion that has taken place along what 
might be called the more spiritual side of life.” 
This dispassionate approach was largely due 
to Mr. Rheinallt Jones, whose broad presenta- 
tion of the case for the building-up of a national 
library service for all races in South Africa 
will remain his lasting memorial in the annals 
of South African librarianship. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
S.A.L.A. Southern Transvaal Branch 


April 1953 No. 2 


GUIDE TO SPECIAL LIBRARY FACILITIES IN THE 
WITWATERSRAND AREA 


Based on replies to a questionnaire circulated by the Special Libraries Section 


I, List of Libraries which replied to the questionnaire, with a summary of facilities offered. 


C.U.P. Symbol! Facilities offered 


(See Paragraph III) 

1. African Explosives and Chemical Industries MoD Ia, 2a, 5, 8,9 

2. French Reference Library (Alliance Frangaise) JFr 1a, Ib, 2a, 2b, 7 

3. Anglo-American Corporation JAnglo-A _ta, 2a, 6, 8 

4. Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investments JAnglo-T 1a, 2a, 6,9 

5. Central Mining/Rand Mines Library JCMin 1a, Ib, 2a, 2b, 6 

6. Industrial Development Corporation JIDC 1a, 2a, 2b, 5, 8 

7. Johannesburg Bar Library JBar 2a, 2b, 6 

8. Johannesburg Social Affairs Department Library JSoc 1a, 1b, 2a, 2b, 6 

9. Klipfontein Organic Products KlipOP Ia, 2a, 2b, 6, 8, 9 
10. Krause Law Library JKLaw 2a, 2b 
11. National Development Foundation JNDF 1a, 2a, 8 
12. Rand Daily Mail JRD 2a, 2b 
13. S.A. Institute for Medical Research JMedR 1a, 2a, 6, 7, 8 
14. S.A. Pulp and Paper Industries Pulp Ia, 2a, 6 
15. S.A. Institute of International Affairs JInt 1a, 1b, 2a, 2b, 6, 7, 8 
16. S.A. Railways and Harbours JSAR 1a, 2a, 2b, 5, 6, 8 
17. S.A. Zionist Federation JSAZ 1a, 2a, 2b, 7 
18. The Star Reference Library JStar 2a, 2b 
19. Strathmore Exploration and Management Co. JStE 2a 
20. ‘Transvaal Chamber of Mines Library JMines 1a, 1b, 2a, 2b, 8 
21. Transvaal Clothing Manufacturers’ Association JCloth 1a, 2a, 6 
22. Teachers’ Training College JTTC 1a, 2a 
23. United Kingdom Information Library JUK 1a, 1b, 2a, 2b, 6 
24. United Party Library JUP 2a, 2b, 6 
25. United States Information Library JUSA 1a, 1b, 2a, 2b, 8 
26. Die Vaderland Library JVad 2a, 2b 
27. Van Hulsteyn, Feltham and Ford (Attorneys) JHul Ia, 2a 
28. Witwatersrand Medical Library JUMed Ia, 2a, 2b 

1C.U.P. = Catalogue of Union periodicals, ed. _— Supplement. Pretoria: S.A. Council for Scientific 


for The National Research Council & National and Industrial Reseach, 1949. 
Research Board by P. Freer. v.1 : Science & tech- — v.2: Humanities. Pretoria : National Council for 
nology. Johannesburg, 1943. 


Social Research, 1952. 
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II. Other special libraries in the area, listed in the Directory of scientific technical and medical 
libraries 1 but not included in the questionnaire. Information about facilities not fully checked. 


1. Bernard Price Institute of Geophysics JUBPI 
2. Electricity Supply Commission JESC 
3. - — Rand Undertaking JESCR 
4. Pretoria Portland Cement, Ltd. JCement 
5. Union Observatory 
6. University of the Witwatersrand Oral and Dental 
Hospital JUDent 

7. Transvaal Chamber of Mines Research Laboratories JMinesR 
8. Union of South Africa. Archaeological Survey JArchaeol 
9g. — Government Metallurgical Laboratory JMet 

10. — Government Mining Engineer’s Technical Library JGME 


III. Summary of questions and replies 
1. To what extent are you prepared to extend 
your library facilities to 
(a) other libraries ? 
All are prepared to participate in inter- 
library loans except JKLaw, JStE, 
JBar, JRD, JStar, JVad. 
members of the public ? 
The following will lend books directly 
to members of the public: JUK, JFr, 
JUSA, JInt; by special permit : 
JMines, JSoc. JCMin allows members 
of the public to read books in the library 
but not to take them out. 


(b) 


2. Are you prepared to deal with enquiries for 


information on your subject from 

(a) other libraries ? 

All are prepared to answer enquiries 
from libraries, but the information given 
is limited in some cases by confidential 
nature, e.g. MoD. 

members of the public ? 

Not JStE, JCloth, JAnglo-T, JAnglo-A, 
JMedR, JTTC, MoD, JHul, Pulp, 
JNDF. JUP only to members of the 
United Party. 


(b) 


3. Special categories of material kept 

(a) Company reports. 
JStE, JMines, JIDC, JMedR, JSAZ, 
JHul, JUSA, JSAR, JStar, Pulp, JNDF, 
KlipOP. 

(b) Films. 
JUK (in special Film Library) ; JSAZ, 
JUSA. JStar has microfilms of Star 
and London Times. 


1 Mews, Hazel & Krige, P. E., eds. Directory 
of scientific, technical and medical libraries in the 
Union of South Africa; ed. for the S. A. Library 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Government publications. 
JUK, JSAR, JUP, JSoc, KlipOP. 
Gramophone records. 
JSAZ (not available for loan). 
Maps, plans. 
JStE, JUK, JIDC, JInt, JRD, JVad, 
JStar, JSAR, Pulp, KlipOP. 
Photographs. 
JSAZ, JRD, JVad, JStar. 
Pictures. 
JTTC, JRD, JVad, JStar. 
Press cuttings. 
JStE, JIDC, JInt, JRD, JVad, JStar, 
JUP. 
(i) Specifications. 
JSAR. 

(j) Statistics. 
JStE, JCloth, JMines, JMedR, JUSA, 
JRD, JVad, JStar, JSAR, Pulp, JNDF, 
JSoc, KlipOP. 


4. Special subjects and sub-divisions 
N.B. Libraries given in brackets are those 


not included in the questionnaire, See II 
above. 


(f) 
(g) 
(h) 


Advertising JSAR 

Aeronautics JSAR 

Africa JInt; JSAR; also JP 
(Strange) ; JU(Gub- 
bins) ; JUP 

Agriculture JAngloA ; JUP 

Agricultural 

chemicals MoD 

Alcoholism JSoc 

America JUSA 

Archaeology (JArchaeol) 

Astronomy (JO) 


Association... Pretoria: C.S.I.R., 1949. Mimeo- 
graphed. Note also the important Technological 
Section of the Johannesburg Public Library. 
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Biochemistry 
Biology 
Building 


Cancer research 


Catering 


JMedR 

JMedR ; JUMed 
JAngloA ; JSAR 
JMedR 

JSoc 


Cement manufacture (JCement) 
Chemical engineering 


& technology 


Chemicals, Agricul- 


tural 
Chemistry 


Clothing industry 


Commerce 
Dentistry 
Dietetics 


Domestic science 


Economics 
Education 


Electricity 
Engineering 
—, Chemical 
Entomology 
Explosives 
Farming 
Fertilisers 
Finance 
France 

Fuel 
Geology 


Geophysics 
Great Britain 
Horticulture 


JAngloA; JIDC; MoD; 
KlipOP 


MoD 

JAngloA ; JSAR; MoD; 
(JCement); Pulp; 
KlipOP 

JCloth 

JUP 

(JUDent) 

JSoc 

JSAR 

JUP ; JSoc 

JSAR (small section) ; 
JTTC 

(JESC) 

JIDC; JSAR; JCMin 

JAngloA, (JESCR) 

JMedR, KlipOP 


JAngloA; JSAR; 
JCMin ; (J]GME) 

(JUBPI) 

JUK 

JSAR 


Marketing JNDF 

Mathematics JSAR 

Medicine JAngloA ; JMedR (re- 
search aspects) ; 
JSAR; JUMed 

Metallurgy JCMin; (JGME; JMet) 

Meteorology JSAR 

Mining JMines (especially 
Economic aspects & 
Labour problems) ; 
JStE ; JCMin ; 
(JESCR ; JGME) 

Mycology (JMinesR) 

Nursing JUMed 

Paint JSAR 

Paper Pulp 

Personnel 

management JNDF ; JSoc. 

Physics JAngloA ; JSAR 

Plastics JSAR 

Politics JUP 

Psychology JSoc 

Publicity JSAR 

Railways JSAR 

Recreation JSoc 

Shipping JSAR 

Silicosis JMedR ; (JGME) 

Sociology JAngloA ; JSAR ; JSoc 

Textiles JIDC 

Timber (JMinesR) 

Transport JSAR 

Travel JSAR 

U.S.A. JUSA 

Ventilation (JGME) 

Zionism JSAZ 

. Abstracts 


Hygiene, Industrial JCMin 
Industrial hygiene JCMin 
Industrial medicine KlipOP 


Industry JSAR ; JIDC (Second- 
ary industries, Fibres 
& textiles) ; 
JCloth (Clothing & 
textiles) 

Insecticides Mod ; KlipOP 

Israel JSAZ 

Judaism JSAZ 

Labour JMines 

Law JBar; JHul; JKLaw; 
JSAR 

Maintenance Pulp | 

Management (Office, 


Factory, Works) JNDF 


JIDC (publish abstracts in their Technical 
press review which is distributed to inter- 
ested people). 

MoD (make abstracts for use of own com- 
pany and associated firms). 

JSAR (occasionally, in Information Bulletin 
sent to members of Railway service). 

KlipOP (plans to issue weekly bulletin). 


6. Indexing of current material 


JStE (Government gazettes) ; JCloth (official 
publications) ; JAnglo-T, JAnglo-R, JMedR 
(weekly index of current medical literature), 
JBar, JInt (index of periodicals), JSAR 
(Blue books and some current literature), 
JUK (has index of current U. K. periodicals); 
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JUP ; JCMin (some periodicals); JNDF ; 
JSoc; KlipOP (combined with abstracts 
— see 5). 


7. Translation services 

JFr can provide French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish. 

JIDC (finds Consulates helpful. Also Mr. 
Rapoza, 2 Marlborough House, does 
Portuguese/English, French/English). 

JMedR offers French, Italian. 

JSAZ can contact translators of Hebrew, 
Yiddish. 

Jint can provide French, Italian, Portuguese. 

JStar and JSAR have translation services 
for their own organizations only. 


8. Accessions lists are prepared by: 
(a) for own use: 
JUMed ; JMines; JAnglo-T ; JIDC; 


JAnglo-A; JMedR; JSAZ; JUSA; 

MoD ; JInt ; JSAR; JCMin ; KlipOP. 
(b) circulated : 

JMines (limited) ; JIDC (limited) ; 

JAnglo-A ; JMedR; JUSA; MoD 

(limited) ; JInt ; JSAR (to any interested 

library) ; JNDF. 


9. Facilities for photocopying: 
JAnglo-T ; MoD; JSAR (for own use 
only) ; 
KlipOP (will help in urgent cases). 


10. Other facilities: 
JFr offers French classes. 
JUMed use of microfilm reader. 
(JSAR also has a microfilm reader) 
KlipOP Information service to farmers 
and students. 


MENINGS VAN ONS LESERS 
AFRIKAANSE BOEKEVOORRAAD 
Mnr. D. L. Enters Assistent-biblioteekorganiseerder, Kaaplandse Provinsiale Biblioteekdiens, 
skryf soos volg : 


Dit spyt my om hier protes aan te teken teen mej. 
E. W. Schumann se benadering van korrespondensie- 
kursusse en eksamens in haar andersins lofwaardige 
artikel oor Elementére Afrikaanse Boekevoorraad in 
u uitgawe van Januarie 1953. 

Sy sé byv. van ’n sekere boek ,,dit is die ant- 
woord op die student se droom”’ en verder ,,veral 
by vrae soos... sal hierdie boek klaar uitgewerkte 
antwoorde reg hé.’’ Van Dekker se literatuurge- 
skiedenis sé sy 0.a. dat die omvangrykheid daarvan 
*n groot struikelblok is vir mense wat maar min tyd 
het om te studeer. 

Ek wil sterk beswaar maak teen hierdie benadering. 
Dit is m.i. heeltemal onvanpas dat ’n dosent of 
eksaminator vir die studente die maklikste wyse 
sal aantoon om met so min moeite en gevolglik so 
min kennis moontlik in hulle eksamens te slaag. 
Die doel van so ’n kursus is immers nie in die eerste 
plek om die student in staat te stel om ’n paar een- 
voudige ou eksamenvragies korrek te laat beant- 
woord nie, maar om hom/haar ’n deeglike kennis 
van die vak te laat opdoen. Mej. Schumann behoort 
te weet dat matrikulante nadat hulle in die elem- 
entére eksamen geslaag het nooit weer met die 
Afrikaanse letterkunde in enige kursus kennis sal 
maak nie, tensy hulle ’n universiteitskursus gaan 


volg. Volg hulle dus haar raad, vrees ek dat diegene 
wat in hulle werk min met Afrikaanse boeke in 
aanraking kom, binne ’n jaar of twee geen kennis 
van die Afrikaanse letterkunde meer sal oorhou nie. 

Dit is m.i. ook verkeerd om vir ’n student te sé 
dat een of ander publikasie vir hom van geen waarde 
is nie sonder om ’n rede aan te gee soos mej. Schu- 
mann doen in die geval van Standpunte. Vermoedelik 
beskou sy hierdie tydskrif as te moeilik vir die 
studente. As dit die geval is, wil ek beswaar maak 
teen die gewoonte om steeds die intelligensie van 
die laagste gemene deler as norm te stel. Dit is 
veral die meer intelligente student wat belangerik 
is en ek ken etlike matrikulante wat Standpunte 
met vrug lees. Die boeke wat mej. Schumann wel 
aanbeveel soos byv. ,,die student se droom” gee 
die student maar ’n baie beroerde kritiese insig in die 
Afrikaanse literatuur, terwyl sy die werke van 
F. E. J. Malherbe en Schoonees heeltemal verswyg. 

Ek skryf hierdie brief hoofsaaklik om die wan- 
indruk waaronder studente mag verkeer na aan- 
leiding van die genoemde artikel uit die weg te 
ruim en ek is seker dat diegene onder hulle wat 
eerlik en ernstig teenoor biblioteekwese as beroep 
is, met my sienswyse sal saamstem. 

(Sien ook bladsy 127) 
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AFDELING SKOOL- EN KINDERBIBLIOTEKE 
Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging 


Deel 13 


April 1953 No. 3 


WAT SKORT AAN DIE KINDERBOEK ? 
D. M. TURNER 
Hoof-assistente, Kinderafdeling, Johannesburg se Openbare Biblioteek 


EEN VAN DIE grootste probleme van die 
Suid-Afrikaanse bibliotekaris is die gebrek 
aan Afrikaanse boeke, veral kinderboeke. 
Om genoeg boeke in die hande te kry moet 
alles, goed of sleg gekoop word, en alle 
idees omtrent sorgvuldige keuring van 
boeke moet opgegee word. As gevolg hiervan 
is dit veilig om te sé dat hoe dieper ’n mens 
enige groot versameling kinderboeke onder- 
soek, hoe meer verslae hy word deur die 
ongeskiktheid, ja selfs die skadelikheid, 
van sommige van die boeke. 

Daar word dikwels geskryf en gepraat 
oor die belangrikheid van goeie formaat 
vir boeke, veral kinderboeke, en ek is nie 
van plan om nou baie oor hierdie kant 
van die saak te sé nie. Genoeg om te herhaal 
dat sterk band, goeie papier en helder 
drukwerk aldrie belangrik is. 

Prente, veral in ’n boek vir kleintjies 
moet ook in aanmerking geneem word, 
en ek aarsel nie om te sé dat hoegenaamd 
geen illustrasies veel beter is as die sleg 
getekende, mismaakte, lelike gekrabbels 
wat so dikwels in kinderboeke verskyn. 
Illustrasies van landskappe, blomme, diere 
en feé is oor die algemeen beter as die van 
mense en kinders. Dit lyk waarlik asof baie 
illustreerders feitlik niks van die afmetings 
van die menslike liggaam op verskillende 
ouderdomme weet nie. Ons kry kinderlike 
gesiggies met die gestaltes van volwassense 
en die gelaatstreke van ou mense op kinder- 
figuurtjies. In ’n groot aantal van hierdie 


soort illustrasies lyk die mense heeltemaal 
mismaak en lelik, en ek kan net glo dat 
’n kind sulke prente met weersien en afsku 
moet aankyk. 

In ’n kinderboek ook, moet die taal 
natuurlik, eenvoudig en suiwer wees. Lang 
ingewikkelde sinsbou en te veel lang woorde 
moet vermy word, veral in boeke vir die 
heel kleintjies, en daar is baie skrywers wat 
hul taal sorgvuldig by die ouderdom van 
hul lesertjies probeer aanpas. Wat suiwer 
taal betref is daar ongelukkig menige 
skrywers wat hulle nooit oor hierdie saak 
bekommer nie. Plat-taal en selfs skeld- 
woorde word dikwels in kinderboeke ge- 
bruik, en in een seunsskoolstorie vind 
ons selfs ’n onderwyser wat uitdrukkinge 
soos ,,neuk”’, ,,julle trug klein twakke” 
voor leerlinge gebruik. 

Maar m.i. nog ernstiger as_ hierdie 
tekortkominge, is die ongeskikte onderwerpe 
van baie van ons kinderboeke, en die 
verkeerde etiese waardes wat dikwels daarin 
voorkom. Die kinderjare word gewoonlik 
as die gelukkigste jare van die lewe be- 
skryf; en terwyl dit miskien verkeerd is om 
kinderstories so onbesorg en ligsinnig te 
maak dat daar geen waarheid of waarde 
daarin is nie, is dit nog erger om deur 
boeke kommer, leed en vrees in die kind 
se hart te wek. Die titels alleen van boeke 
soos ,,Niemand se liefling nie’, ,,Alleen in 
die wéreld”, ,,Ondank is die wéreld se 
loon” is ontmoedigend vir kinders. 
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Almal wat met kleuters te doen het weet, 
byna instinkmatig, hoe belangrik dit is om 
in die kleintjie ’n gevoel van innerlike veilig- 
heid op te bou. Vrees vir die donker, 
slegte drome, en vreemde geluide ens. 
groei so maklik in die kindersiel, en ouers, 
onderwysers, en selfs ongeleerde meide wat 
klein kindertjies moet oppas, moet dikwels 
versigtig wees om die soort vrees te voor- 
kom. Skrywers van kleuterboeke behoort 
hierdie probleme te verstaan, en daar word 
soms boeke geskryf, veral in Amerika, met 
die doel om in sulke gevalle behulpsaam 
te wees b.v. ,,Who likes the dark ?” Tog 
kry ons ’n ervare skryfster soos Tienie 
- Holloway wat in haar jongste uitgawe 
»Martha hulle” skynbaar probeer om 
opsetlik allerhande bygelowige idees, en 
verskrikkinge by haar klein lesertjies te 
kweek. ’n Menigte gediggies in die bundel- 
tjie behandel bygelowe, en ’n hele paar 
daarvan kan maklik ’n kompleks in ’n 


sensitiewe kleintjie laat ontstaan, b.v. uit 
»Uile”. 


,,Want ,,Hoe-hoe”’ een daar op jou dak 
In die donker, bange nag, 
Dan weet jy daar sal iemand sterf 
Wat jy nog nooit verwag.” 

Uit ,,Krismisnag’’. 
»,WVant hulle ken die toekoms 
En wat nog sal gebeur ; 


Maar Martha sé - gaan luister 
Dit sal jou diep betreur!” 


», Want oorleé klein Jan Wessels 
Die hou hom eenmaal groot 

En Martha sé wat hy toe hoor 
Was van sy eie dood!” 


Uit ,,Drome’’. 

»,Maar sy het van ’n slang gedroom 
En haar hart is nou so seer, 

Want grote sonde sal daar kom 
Wat niks op aard kan keer.” 

Volgens my mening is dit betreurens- 
waardig dat die moderne begeerte vir 
sensasiewekkende stories selfs die terrein 
van kinderlektuur bereik het, en dat uit- 
gewers blykbaar so min aandag gee aan die 
gehalte van hul uitgawes. Aangesien die 


voorsiening van Afrikaanse boeke onvol- 
doende is, is dit hoogs wenslik dat die wat 
wel uitgegee word, so goed moontlik moet 
wees. Kompetisie, soos die uitgewers van 
Engelse boeke dit ken, bestaan tog nie in 
die geval van Afrikaanse boeke nie, dus 
is daar geen rede om alleen vir die onge- 
leerde smaak voorsiening te maak nie. 
Ons doel moet liewer wees om lesers die 
beste leesstof te gee wat hul kan aanneem ; 
en ek glo nie dat dit moeiliker is om ’n 
goeie kinderboek as ’n minderwaardige 
storie te verkoop nie. Die uitgewers het tog 
’n sekere plig teenoor die publiek — veral 
teenoor die kind en m.i. is hul verplig 
om manuskripte sorgvuldig te lees met die 
oog op hul gehalte sowel as op die leser 
vir wie die boek bedoel is. As dit altyd 
gebeur, sal baie van ons kinderboeke nooit 
uitgegee word nie. 

As voorbeeld van ’n hoogs ongeskikte 
kinderboek wil ek ,,In die hande van die 
rampokkers” noem. Waarskynlik is dit vir 
kinders van 9 of 10 jaar oud bedoel, en in 
geen opsig is dit geskik nie. In die eerste 
plek behandel die storie die ontvoering 
van twee kinders op pad huistoe vir die 
vakansie ; dus is dit glad nie ’n tipiese 
Suid-Afrikaanse tema nie, en buitendien 
mag dit ’n oorgevoelige kind senuweeagtig 
maak. Die gesteelde kinders word in ’n 
verlate ou huisie weggesteek en daar word 
hul deur die geboggelde halfwys broer van 
een van die rampokkers opgepas. Die arme 
ou boggel is, tussen hakies, glad nie ’n 
geskikte karakter in ’n boek vir jong kinders 
nie. Eers is die vader van die kinders bang 
om die polisie te raadpleeg, en hy gee die 
losprys aan die rampokkers sonder om 
eens sy kinders te sien (wat van die kind se 
vertroue in sy ouers wat ons altyd strewe 
om op te bou ?) en toe hy eindelik na die 
polisie gaan, skyn dit asof selfs hulle min 
kan doen om die kinders te vind of te red. 
Dis eintlik die arme boggel wat die kinders 
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help om te ontsnap, en hier begaan die 
skrywer sy ernstigste fout — hy aarsel nie 
om die boggel sy broer te laat vermoor nie, 
en die onaangename beskrywing van die 
daad word vergesel van ’n gruwelike illus- 
trasie. Daar staan die boggel halfpad bo die 
koppie en rol ’n groot steen op sy broer 
wat agteroor val, terwyl die beangste 
kinders ineengekrimp teen ’n rots 

Die Jesuite het gesé ,,Gee my ’n kind tot 
hy sewe jaar oud is, dan kan jy maak soos 
jy wil!”’, en opvoedkundiges dwarsdeur die 
wéreld stem saam dat die lesse wat in die 
kinderjare geleer word, gewoonlik vir altyd 
bly. Hoe belangrik dan, om seker te 
maak dat die boeke wat ons kinders lees, 
alleen gesonde goeie idees bevat. Daar is in 
Amerika en Engeland vandag groot besorgd- 
heid oor die invloed wat die strokiesprentjies 
moontlik op die jeug het, en volgens die 
mening van baie geleerdes, kan die toename 
in jeugmisdaad tot ’n sekere mate deur 
die gewildheid van hierdie tydskrifte ver- 
klaar word. Sover ek weet bestaan daar 
niks in Afrikaans wat met die strokies- 
prentjies vergelyk kan word nie, tog het 
ek in verskeie kinderboeke idees en gebeur- 
tenisse teégekom wat groot skade aan die 
morele inbors en karakter van ons jeug mag 
doen. In die geval van die strokiesprentjies 
lé die gevaar in die soort rampokker- 
houding wat gewelddadigheid om enige rede 
gebruik. Oor die algemeen is dit nie van 
toepassing wat die kinderboek in Afrikaans 
betref nie, maar hier kry ons dikwels temas, 
karakters, gebeurtenisse en soms ingewik- 
kelde persoonlike verhoudings wat glad 
nie vir kinders geskik is nie. 

Enige volwassene wat hierdie boeke lees 
sou maklik die blote onmoontlikheid van 
baie voorvalle daarin besef, maar die kind 
is geneig om alles wat hy lees aan te neem, 
en te dink dat hy die gedrag van die karak- 
ters in sy boeke kan volg. Hierin lé groot 
gevaar, want in verskeie boeke word oneer- 
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like en onetiese gedrag deur ’n gebrek aan 
realisme aanneemlik gemaak; en al kom 
alles op die ou end reg, is dit tog verkeerd 
om vir kinders onetiese gedrag as model 
voor te doen. Die hoogs betwisbare teorie 
dat die metode deur die doel regverdig 
word, is stellig nie ’n geskikte tema vir 
’n kinderboek nie. 

’n Paar voorbeelde, almal uit die werk 
van dieselfde bekende skrywer van seuns- 
skoolstories sal seker genoeg wees om my 
bewering te staaf. 

Eerstens vind ons in ’n boek wat vir 
seuns van omtrent 12 bedoel is, die volgende 
onaangenaam en ongeskikte karakters: ’n 
onderwyser met ’n kranksinnige vrou en ’n 
misdadigerseun wat in ’n_ verbeterhuis 
geplaas is; ’n verlamde man met ’n broer 
sonder vaste beginsels; en ’n skoolhoof 
met ’n familie wat aan oordrewe kunst- 
enaarstemperament ly. In byna elke boek 
vind ons ingewikkelde persoonlike ver- 
houdings en sielkundige probleme van b.v. 
die onderwysers en hul eggenote, wat geen 
plek in ’n kinderboek behoort te hé nie. 

Wat onetiese gedrag betref sal ek die 
volgende voorbeelde noem. In een storie 
vind ons ’n hoofprefek wat sy eie sakgeld 
moet verdien. Om dit te doen koop hy 
sonder geld of dokumente, n tweedehandse 
motorkar namens sy hoof wat niks van die 
saak weet nie. Hy verkoop dit weer teen 
’n wins van £50, gee £45 vir die hoof, 
(wat m.i. die hele saak glad nie ernstig 
genoeg beskou nie) en neem £5 as sy 
»kommissie”’. Klaarblyklik is die hele storie 
onmoontlik — waar vind ons ’n motor- 
handelaar wat ’n motor aan ’n skoolseun 
sonder geld of geloofsbriewe sal oorhandig 
— maar sal die kinders hierdie onmoontlik- 
heid raaksien, of sal hul sommer dink dis 
’n goeie manier om geld te kry ? 

Die hoofprefek in ’n ander boek gaan 
woes te kere in die dorpie, in die geselskap 
van ’n nuwe onderwyser wat nie weet wie 
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sy nuwe maat is nie. Die,, kaskenades”’ van 
hierdie seun is weer heeltemal onmoontlik, 
en dis alles gedoen om die onderdruktes te 
help, maar volgens watter standaarde sy 
dade ookal beoordeel word, is dit alles 
oneties en oneerlik. Om die jong onderwyser 
hom as grootman te laat beskou, doen die 
seun hom voor as eiendomsagent, en in 
daardie rol slaag hy daarin om die ver- 
keerde plaas teen ’n geweldige hoé prys aan 
’n ryk vrou te verkoop — onmoontlik ja, 
maar oneties ook, dis eintlik blote bedrog. 
Dan stap hy die dorpswinkel in, gee hom- 
self as winkelbediende voor, en gee aller- 
hande goedere sonder enige betaling aan die 
behoeftige mense wat altyd deur die winke- 
lier bedrieg word. As die winkelier inkom, 
gooi ons held ’n sak meel oor die winkelier 
se kop, neem die winkel se grootboek van 
die toonbank af en ontsnap. As die dag van 
rekening kom, kom alles wonderbaarlik 
reg en selfs die hoof leen hom tot ’n daad 
wat regtig afpersing is, deur die winkelier 
te dreig dat as hy die prefek in die moeilik- 
heid bring, die hoof die inhoud van die 
winkelier se boeke sal openbaar! 

Nog ’n hoofprefek (ek wonder waarom 
sulke seuns altyd hoofprefek gemaak word!) 
wil graag sy oorwerkte hoof ’n bietjie hulp 
verleen, en toe die hoof hom vertel dat die 
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werk waarmee hy besig is, die tekening van 
die skoolrapporte is, antwoord hy ,,Maar ek 
kan meneer se handtekening namaak!”’ en sy 
aanbod word van die hand gewys, nie 
omdat dit oneerlik is nie, maar omdat die 
hoofprefek nie die aanmerkings op die 
rapporte kan maak nie! 

Miskien lyk dit dat net die werk van een 
skrywer hier beoordeel word, en dis waar 
dat in byna elke boek van hierdie reeks 
wat ek gelees het ek iets foutiefs gevind 
het. Maar dieselfde gebreke het ek in 
ander boeke teégekom — b.v. die brandkas 
van ’n oneerlike prokureur word deur ’n 
paar skoolseuns oopgebreek en dokumente 
uitgesteel, om een van die prokureur se 
kliénte te help. Dis nog ’n voorbeeld van 
’n doel wat die metode regverdig, maar ek 
twyfel of dit reg is om so ’n gebeurtenis 
in ’n kinderboek in te voeg. 

Daar is natuurlik ’n menigte kinderboeke 
wat in elke opsig bevredigend is, maar ek 
is oortuig dat die tyd nou gekom het om 
kinderlektuur sorgvuldig te beoordeel, en 
boeke wat verkeerde idees en waardes toon 
ten sterkste af te keur en te vermy. As 
bibliotekarisse, onderwysers en ouers in 
hierdie saak saamwerk sal dit op die ou end 
onmoontlik word om minderwaardig en 
skadelike kinderboeke uit te gee. 
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NEW AFRIKAANS 
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bindings of non-fiction, adult fiction and 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE juvenile books 
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IN ENIGE EN ELKE BIBLIOTEEK 
VRA LESERS NA 


DIE AFRIKAANSE KINDERENSIKLOPEDIE 
’n a so modern en gesaghebbend soos enige ander kinderensiklopedie in die 
wéreld. 

Prys £12. 10s. vir agt dele (deel agt gereed begin November 1952) 


DRIE EEUE 
Geskiedenis met ’n verskil! Gesellig en korrek vertel; voortreflik geillustreer. Vyf boekdele. 
Prys £7. 10s. kontant. 
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ETHEL DIXIE 
Wild flowers of the Cape of Good Hope 
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Subscription price . . . . . 4gns. 


N.B. Each of the above are published in limited Editions of 1,000 copies ; 500 copies only 
of Dixie’s Wild flowers are being reserved for sale in South Africa. 


FRANK R. THOROLD 


AFRICANA 
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South African Strugale 
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events. 

The growth of the South African Nation, 
and its struggle for its existence, rights 
and homeland is accorded its true place 
and character in the unfolding of the story 
of the genesis of a nation, and its home. 

The current strife is sketched in its true 
colours, and so understanding of the 


by Capt. F. ¥. McCord 


viii + 553p., royal 8vo., 25/9 post free. 


present, and of its bearing on the future, 
is made possible. 

Perspective and its truths are given for the 
first time in English, and the opportunity 
for the English reader to realize the true 
inwardness of the South African struggle. 


Order from 


Booksellers and Publishers 
3, Church Street Cape Town 
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2 VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


The Cape Peninsula 


An Introduction to Nature and Man in the Cape 
Peninsula written for the layman by members of 
the staffs of the University of Cape Town and of 
the S.A. Museum 


Edited by J. Massutt. Price : 8/6. Postage : 6d. 


How to Grow Roses in Southern Africa 


By Major-General K. R. vAN DER SPUY : 
Also available in Afrikaans Price: 10/6. Postage: 6d. 


MASKEW MILLER LIMITED 


P.O. Box 396 — 29 Adderley Street, CAPE TOWN 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


The following new bibliographies compiled by students of the School are now available in 
a stencilled edition and stapled in paper covers : 


@ Matan, E. M.: C. J. Langenhoven. 1951 6/- 
@ Louw, A. D.J.:...D. F. du Toit & co. ... 1951 6/- 
@ GriessEL, M.: Jan F. E. Celliers. 1951 6/- 
@ McKee, JOHN : South African cookery. 1951 7/6 


All orders and requests for complete lists of bibliographies so far published should be sent to : 


The Director, School of Librarianship, 
University of Cape Town, Rondebosch, Cape. 
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a very comprehensive and speedy service for all FICTION 
and NON-FICTION titles. A discount of 15% is allowed 
on all orders 


Books that appeal to every variety of 


taste and opinion 


BOOKSELLERS 
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Librarians . . . are these 


JUTA PUBLICATIONS 


on your shelves? 


HISTORY AND AFRICANA 


The Story of the British Settlers of 1820 in South Africa, by H. E. Hocktiy. Over 300 pages 
and 10v illustrations. Printed on Art Paper. Second Impression. 30/- 
The first South Africans, by M. WHITING SpiLuHaus, The Cape under early Dutch rule from 
the arrival of Jan Van Riebeek to the end of the Governorship of Van der Stel. Edition 
limited to 1,000 copies. 30u pages and many illustrations. 42/- 
Out of the Crucible — by Hepiey C. Cuitvers. The story of Johannesburg — the Golden 
City. 12/6 


BIOGRAPHY 


Almost in Confidence, by ARTHUR BaRLOw, M.P. Published in 1952. Second Impression. 
A chatty book ef political memoirs by the stormy petrel of the Union Parliament. 21/- 
The Thoughts of General Smuts, by P. B. BLANCKENBERG. The author was private secretary 
to General Smuts for many years and is now Attorney-General of the Cape. 18/- 
Anton Anreith, by JOHANNES MEINTJIES. The only biography of South Africa’s first sculptor 
who was employed by the Governor in the early days of the rule of the Dutch East India 
Company at the Cape. Edition limited to 1,0C0 copies. 17/6 
An Editor books back, by G. A. L. GREEN, The author was for many years editor of the Cape 
Argus and originally was editor of The Diamond Fields Advertiser in Kimberley under 
Rhodes at the time of the siege of Kimberley in the Boer War. 12/6 


TRAVEL 


African Switz-rland, by Eric ROSENTHAL. An account of the country and people of Basuto- 
land with many photographs and illustrations by the author. 15/- 


NOVELS 


I am Black, by HENRY JoHN May and GRENFELL WILLIAMS. The third edition of a novel, 
originally published in 1936 which was the forerunner of Cry, the Beloved Country. The 
story of the son of a Zulu chief and the impact of white civilization upon him. 11/6 

To-morrow is another day, by A. L. BERNSTEIN. Asagaof South African history from the 
days of Van Riebeek up to the present. 7 22/6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Curtain up! by Oca Racster. A history of the Cape Theatre with illustrations of stage and 
music-hall stars and of old Cape playhouses. 16/- 
From Sackbut to Symphony, by MARGARET Hoskyn. The evolution of music through the ages. 
Written mainly for students of music. 12/6 
Helen Keller under the Southern Cross, by A. W. BLaxALL (and a section by Helen Keller). 
Profusely illustrated, this book gives a fascinating record of Helen Keller’s recent tour 
of South Africa. 10/6 


AFRICANA 


Tuinmaak deur Una Van Der Spuy. This book will become the standard South African work 
on gardening. Over 300 Pages with scores of illustrations including 12 four colour plates. 
21/- 

Geel en Bruin, ’n Verhaal oor ons oudste inboorlingrasse, deur Izaak W. van Tonder. (Die 
bekende Oom Izak van Kaapstad en skrywer van Van Riebeeck se Stad en ander werke.) 
25/- 


cave town SUTA & Co. Ltd. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE 
BIBLIOTEKE 


A new library deal for the Rhodesias? 101 


The Southern Rhodesia National Free Library Service, 
Margaret Beth Cuthbertson: 103 


Library service for Africans in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
D. H. Varley: 108 


*n Aantal probleme in biblioteekroetines en -dienste wat deur 
tweetaligheid veroorsaak word, Th. Friis: 116 


Historical survey of the more important libraries in the Union 
of South Africa, XVII. Springs Public Library, XIII. Benoni 
Public Library, S. 7. Kritzinger: 120 


Elementére boekevoorraad : Afrikaans, E. W. Schumann: 124 
University library notes, F. G. van der Riet: 128 
Menings van ons lesers : 127, 136 


Some recent developments in photographic documentation, 
Otto H. Spohr: 129 


Personalia : Dr. Herbert Coblans, Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones : 132 
Guide to Special library facilities in the Witwatersrand area : 133 
Wat skort aan die kinderboek? D. M. Turner: 137 


Driemaandeliks uitgegee deur die 
SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEEKVERENIGING 
Geredigeer vanuit die Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteek, Kaapstad 
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